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ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES IN ART. 


A LECTURE. 


Art is one of the natural forms which 
are assumed by joy; what we call the 
arts are merely different ways of being 
happy. In the lives of most of us, 
fortunately, there are pauses, intervals 
without any prescribed occupation, in 
which the initiative is given hack to 
ourselves. If we cannot fill these, or 
at least some of these, by Art, the 
chances are that they will be filled, if 
we have energy, by avarice or ambition, 
if we want energy, by ennw. This is 
particularly true in great cities. Life 
is stifled and overtasked when it is 
spent in the midst of a crowd ; where 
the animal happiness and freedom of 
the country is wanting, what but Art 
can supply its place? A city without 
picture - galleries, theatres, beautiful 
buildings, a city where no one writes 
verses or reads them, or cares to talk 
about literary subjects, must, I imagine, 
be far worse than a dismal place. It 
need not, perhaps, be an immoral place 
in the common sense of the word; 
the average number of thefts and 
murders committed in it need not be 
greater than in other places of the 
same size; but in a high sense of the 
word I think it must be immoral ; the 
standard will be pitched low ; life will 
be uninteresting, and virtue will be- 
come languid and, so,to speak, unpro- 
gressive. The city we live in is certainly 
not like this; among us all arts are 
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practised. Still when one seeks among 
the great cities of history for a parallel 
to London, it is not Florence or Athens 
that occurs to us, but rather Tyre or 
Carthage. If it were only politics that 
took precedence of the arts, one could 
put up with it, but when they are 
crowded out by mere business, this city, 
to say the least, is not so great morally 
as it is physically. It does not make 
a due return to those whom it deprives 
of the freedom of the country and the 
beauties of nature. 

Foreigners are: fond of raising the 
question, whether the English people 
are capable of art. It seems the easiest 
and most triumphant answer simply to 
name Shakespeare and Reynolds. So 
long as we confine ourselves to naming 
our great artists, we do well; and it is 
certainly hard to imagine that there 
can be any radical artistic deficiency in 
a nation that has produced such men 
even exceptionally. But there are 
nations whose artistic faculty shows 
itself, not in isolated cases, but as a 
unjversal birthright ; and among these 
certainly no one would reckon the 
English. The absolute want of sus- 
ceptibility to art seems commoner in 
English people than in most other 
nations. The Frenchman’s taste may 
be too exclusive and intolerant, but at 
any rate it is not wanting; the Ger- 
man’s somewhat too tolerant, but there 
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is no doubt that he does enjoy a piece 
of music at least, and often a painting ; 
among us pure insensibility is perfectly 
common, and I imagine that of the 
people who may be found any day 
walking among the Elgin Marbles, 
or in the National Gallery, a consi- 
derable proportion would derive accu- 
rately the same amount of enjoyment 
from their promenade if the statues or 
the pictures were away. Of course such 
insensibility, when it is natural, is 
irremediable. Not by thinking about 
it will any one find out beauty. But 
a sensibility that is weak may be 
strengthened, and one that is confused 
may be cleared and purified. Now the 
way to make one’s perceptions clear in 
art is to consider carefully what art is 
in general, what is its object, under 
what conditions it works, and what 
may be expected from it. 

Most people in England, who are not 
themselves artists, both dislike and dis- 
believe in art-criticism. It seems to be 
nothing but a contrivance for making 
out everything that is agreeable and 
enjoyable to be bad, and everything 
that is shocking and revolting to be 
admirable. Such a contrivance would 
be irritating enough if works of art 
existed for anything else but enjoy- 
ment, but as they have no other end 
it seems to add insult to injury. A 
picture is painted solely to please me, 
and I am to be told that it is a master- 
piece, although it makes me shudder! 
I go to the theatre expressly to be 
amused ; I am amused, delighted, and 
enchanted, and next morning the critics 
tell me that the piece was detestable. 
I might perhaps get over this difficulty 
by supposing, though the supposition 
is not gratifying, that my taste is in 
a thoroughly morbid state, like the 
palate of a man in fever, or immature, 
like the taste of a child who delights in 
pastry and sweet things. But then the 
critics do not in the least agree among 
themselves, and if I should educate 
myself according to the doctrine of one 
school I met with and succeed in liking 
all that I naturally disliked and in 
disliking all that 1 liked, I should fall 


at once under the condemnation of 
another school, which might in the 
meanwhile have superseded the former, 
and should be told now not that my 
taste was childish but that it was artifi- 
cially depraved. 

Still we should not allow ourselves: to 
suppose that Art is governed by no 
principles at all, because the expounders 
of it differ so widely among themselves. 
Their differences, though great, are at 
least not so numerous as they seem, 
while their agreements, though less 
loudly proclaimed, are much more nume- 
rous. There are standing controversies 
in Art which are perpetually breaking 
out afresh ; they take new forms with 
every new age, but they are essentially 
the same always. They are always con- 
ducted hotly, with sweeping denuncia- 
tions and anathemas on both sides. Each 
combatant represents his favourite tenet 
as absolutely fundamental ; the oppo- 
nents of it are always to him the de- 
stroyers and underminers of art. This 
violence has always been characteristic 
of Art controversies, from the time when 
the young Athenian in Aristophanes 
assailed his father with a cudgel for 
preferring the poetry of A’schylus to 
that of Euripides, to the time when 
Blake wrote, at the death of the illus- 
trious Reynolds, “This man was here 
for the destruction of Art.” The effect 
of it upon the lay-world is general scep- 
ticism ; the one party is believed to be 
as much in the wrong as the other. 
These violent dogmatic decisions crush 
too and wither the timid likings of plain 
people, which might have developed 
into cultivated taste ; they grow ashamed 
of their own faint impressions and 
modest opinions, which they are not 
prepared to justify by reasons; and 
thus discouraged, turn their backs alto- 
gether upon art. Yet nothing is so 
important to Art itself, and to general 
cultivation, as the formation of an intel- 
ligent lay-opinion; nothing is so de- 
sirable as that there should be a large 
number of persons who appreciate in 
some degree, without appreciating per- 
fectly, to whom Art is something without 
being everything, and who can be happy 





and comfortable in their individual pre- 
ferences without dignifying those pre- 
ferences with the name of critical judg- 
ments. It is curious that criticism is 
generally understood to mean finding 
faults ; a really good criticism would 
consist much more in finding merits— 
nor need it for that reason become tame; 
at least I know that the best critic that 
ever lived, Goethe, scarcely ever blames 
anybody. 

But whether or no you believe in Art- 
criticism, be sure that I am not going to 
give you to-night any of those dogmatic 
judgments which professed artists or 
critics have perhaps a right to give. I 
am an humble inquirer in this field, wish- 
ing my own sensibilities were greater 
than they are. I am not going to apply 
critical canons, nor yet to lay down new 
ones; my great object is to make per- 
sons who have never thought upon the 
subject aware that there are laws in Art, 
and laws which, if they are thoughtful, 
they may discover for themselves. In 
the short time allotted to me I shall 
only be able to treat a few of the most 
elementary laws, and throughout I pro- 
pose to speak of all the arts together, or, 
as I may say, not of the arts, but of 
Art. 

Let us begin by considering what we 
understand by Art. The word is one 
which we use constantly in speaking of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, less 
commonly, but still often, in speaking of 
poetry and music. These are the dif- 
ferent arts. Each of them differs in 
some respects from every other, but in 
some points all of them arealike. Now 
that in which all the arts resemble each 
other, what is common to all the arts, is 
called Art. 

What is that one thing which shows 
itself in all alike, whether we are dealing 
with stone, as in sculpture, or with 
words, as in poetry; with canvas, as 
in painting, or with sounds, as in music ! 
To answer this question is to make a 
beginning in the intelligent study of 
Art. 4 

With every power that we lave we 
can do two things: we can work, and 
we can play. Every power that we 
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have is at the same time useful to us 
and delightful to us. Even when we 
are applying them to the furtherance 
of our personal objects, the activity of 
them gives us pleasure ; and when we 
have no useful end to which to apply 
them, it is still pleasant to us to use 
them ; the activity of them gives us 
pleasure for its own sake. There is no 
motion of our body or mind which we 
use in work, which we do not also use 
in play or amusement. If we walk in 
order to arrive at the place where our 
interest requires us to be, we also walk 
about the fields for enjoyment. If 
we apply our combining and analysing 
powers to solve the problems of mathe- 
matics, we use them sometimes also in 
solving double acrostics. 

If this is clear, let me now go a step 
further, and say that as all the serious 
activities of man fall into certain large 
classes, and as each class of activities 
has its own method and rules, so is it 
with what I may call his sportive ac- 
tivities. What these large classes are 
in the former case we all know. Men’s 
serious activities are war, manufactures, 
trade, science. But what are the classes 
or kinds into which man’s activities fall 
when he sports with them? They are 
manifold, but among them are painting, 
sculpture, poetry, music, or what we 
call the arts. 

This fundamental doctrine, that all Art 
is play or sport, and exists for pleasure, 
is easily misconceived, and therefore 
often denied. To see it clearly we should 
consider the simplest cases of Art, not 
the most famous or splendid examples. 
If I wanted to discover what is the 
object of dinner, it would not be wise 
to take the case of a great public ban- 
quet. If I did so, I should be in danger 
of supposing that the object of dinner 
was the display of plate or the making 
of speeches, and that eating and drink- 
ing were mere accidents of it. My best 
plan would be to consider why the tired 
pedestrian puts up at the wayside inn. 
‘In the same way, in order to discover 
the object of music, let us not consider 
Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah ;’ this might lead 
us to suppose thatthe object of music is 
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the inculcation of religious truth ; but 
let us consider why the labourer whistles 
at his work. If I took “Faust” or “Hem- 
let” as examples of the drama, I might 
suppose the drama had a philosophical 
object ; I understand the drama better 
when I consider a Christmas party 
making upa charade. In these simple, 
natural actions we see the naked notion 
in which the arts begin. We are pre- 
sent at the birth of the Muses, and we 
see that they are not the daughters of 
Memory, but the daughters of Joy. Such 
examples show us how, with all our 
faculties, we naturally play as well as 
work. They show that the voice is not 
only useful to speak with, but also de- 
lightful to sing with; the foot cannot 
only walk, but also dance ; the hand 
can paint, as well as work or write ; and, 
to take more complicated instances, the 
gift of speech, the serious use of which 
is to impart thought and facts to each 
other, is also used for delight and satis- 
faction in rhythmical forms, and this 
becomes poetry; finally the whole 
variety of our serious life is reproduced 
for delight in the drama. 

Let me endeavour to meet some of 
the objections which are commonly 
brought against this view. You may 
notice that artists themselves some- 
times reject it as degrading to their 
profession. As highminded men, and 
by their very function men of elevated 
views, they cannot bear to think that 
the pursuit to which their lives are 
devoted is a mere sport or amusement. 
Such a view seems to degrade them 
below men of business who work for a 
serious end, and to give them the cha- 
racter of idlers in the community. And 
this seems to them as unjust as it is 
humiliating, for they feel themselves 
not only not inferior, but distinctly 
superior in dignity to mere business- 
men, not only not idlers, but the holders 
of a high and almost sacred function in 
the community, the priesthood of the 
Beautiful and Becoming. 

In thinking so they are perfectly 
Fight, and the feeling which in all ages 
has attached a certain sacredness to the 
character of the artist is quite reasonable. 
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But because all Art is play, it does not 
follow that the artist is simply one who 
amuses himself. It is true that he is 
this in the first instance, and, if he were 
no more, he might be justly called an 
unprofitable idler. But he amuses 
others besides himself, and thus he is a 
benefactor. He is the general purveyor 
of joy to the whole community. We 
know that the great secret of wealth was 
long ago discovered in the division of 
labour. It was discovered that if, in- 
stead of making our coats and shoes for 
ourselves, we commissioned certain per- 
sons to spend their whole lives in making 
coats and shoes for us, the result was 
that we vot better coats and shoes than 
we could have ventured to imagine 
before, because they were now made by 
persons whose genius specially inclined 
them to this pursuit, and by persons 
whose skill was perfected by perpetual 
practice. Well, this division of labour 
extends further than we sometimes 
remark. It includes the arts of enjoy- 
ment. As we commission the merchant 
to supply us with merchandise, so do 
we commission the artist to explore the 
realms of joy for us, to discover and 
bring home, or else to contrive, new joys 
for us. 

The artist, then, is master of the 
revels, director of the amusements to the 
community. Will this satisfy him? It 
evidently satisfied Shakespeare. He 
seems to have been contented and happy 
in regarding all the world as a stage, so 
long as his stage might be all the world. 
Still I think many artists would be dis- 
contented. Where is the dignity, where 
is the sacredness, they ask, of such a 
position? We shall find the answer if 
we consider in what way the position is 
gained. It is the reward of an intrinsic 
superiority of nature, a superiority in 
the power of enjoying. Does not this 
place the artist at once high above the 
tradesman and the merchant? With a 
few accidental opportunities or a little 
capital, added te common shrewdness 
and perseverance, any man may succeed, 
and deserve to succeed, in trade. But 
the artist’s capital is in himself; it is 
the gift of nature, and incommunicable. 
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And what is this gift? It is the gift of 
joy. In other words, the power of 
remaining young longer than other 
people, perpetual youth. Will it not 
satisfy the artist that he should be re- 
garded as one whom Nature has favoured 
with a more elastic spirit than others, as 
one who, because he retains his freshness 
when others have lost it in cares and 
details, becomes a fountain of freshness 
to the community? And if there is 
something sacred in the artist’s intrinsic 
superiority, is there not also ‘something 
sacred in his function? To regulate the 
pleasures of a community! It is to 
have a greater moral influence upon 
human beings than is directly possessed 
by any class of men except those who 
teach, and therefore no figure of speech 
can be more apt than that which com- 
pares the artist’s function to a priesthood. 

Still, when I repeat that Art is play, 
I feel that the maxim has not yet ceased 
to sound paradoxical, and that another 
objection of a different kind may be 
urged against it. 

There is a stumbling-block in the 
trivial associations that are connected with 
the word “play.” Play, people think, 
cannot be important or grand or solemn, 
and much of Art is important, grand, 
solemn ; again, play can at any rate 
never be melancholy, yet much of Art 
is melancholy, tragic, pathetic. There 
is a sort of Art, they would say, which 
may fairly be called play because it is 
light and atausing. To this sort belong 
comedies, the painting of the Dutch 
school, &c. But there is another quite 
different sort, solemn and akin to re- 
ligion, to which belong the poetry of 
Milton and Dante, and the painting of 
the Cartoons ; this it would be most in- 
appropriate to call play. I would ask 
such persons why, if one piece of Art 
differs from another so completely and 
essentially, we still call both Art? Evi- 
dently the lightest comedy and the 
most sombre tragedy have something in 
common, something which leads us to 
class them together as works of Art. 
What is this common quality? If you 
will not have it to be what I have 
maintained, and what we express when 


we call them both plays, you ought not 
to be content with this negation ; you 
ought not to rest satisfied until you have 
found some other common characteristic. 
But the shortest answer is that you 
misunderstand the word “ play.” Play is 
not by any means necessarily connected 
with mirth or the relaxation of the 
faculties. What can be more serious 
than a game at cricket? While the 
game is going forward wicket-keeper does 
not laugh or look about him ; point does 
not chat with cover-point. What parties 
are more solemn than those that sit 
round a whist-table? The truth is that 
all the better sort of games, all those 
which really refresh and reinvigorate, 
are of the strenuous, intense kind ; 
they relax some faculties, it is true, but 
they do so by straining others. Well! 
but, you will say, if play is an energetic 
exertion of the faculties, how does it 
differ from work? It differs in this, 
that the exertion used in play is exertion 
for its own sake ; while that used in 
work is for some ulterior object. 
Vigorous persons enjoy the vigorous 
use of their faculties, and of all their 
faculties. This is true far more uni- 
versally than we are apt to suppose. 
The same impulse which leads us to 
stretch our limbs in racing and rowing, 
the same desire to feel and enjoy our 
powers, extends to the mind, and, beyond 
the mind, to the feelings and the moral 
sense. It devises for itself games or 
sports suited for each faculty, and for 
the higher faculties exercises of so ex- 
alted a kind that we scruple to call 
them sports. Such are the higher forms 
of poetry. They are the forms in which 
the imagination,—that is, the power of 
bringing before the mind forms and 
combinations like those which are fur- 
nished by experience—and the sympa- 
thies,—or the power of feeling by re- 
flection what other people, even ima- 
ginary people, feel,—exercise and amuse 
themselves. Like other sports, these 
amusements of the higher faculties will 


‘be with vigorous people vigorous. The 


imagination will draw upon all the 
wealth of earth and heaven ; it will find 
its materials in whatever is most solemn, 
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most venerable, most terrible; it will 
play at bowls with the sun and moon. 
So too the power of sympathy, when 
it plays, will not be contented with 
pleasurable images, it will deliberately 
create griefs in order that it may share 
them. It will not be mirthful, for in- 
deed sympathy, when it is strongly ex- 
cited, is never mirthful. But not the 
less on that account is this activity of 
sympathy a sport, for it has no ul- 
terior object, and ends in itself. It will 
not indeed be a sport to all. As in every 
school there are commonly weakly or 
effeminate boys who do not care to mix 
in the more vigorous sports of their 
schoolfellows, so will these larger and 
intellectual exercises of manhood be too 
strenuous and formidable for intellectual 
weaklings. Such are pleased with a 
ballad but fatigued with “ Paradise 
Lost,” because their imagination is not 
equal to a sustained flight; or their 
feelings are not lively enough, or their 
characters elevated enough, to enable 
them to enter into great and impressive 
situations, so that while they may feel 
a genuine interest in the “ Ticket of 
Leave Man,” they are entirely unmoved 
by “Philip Van Artevelde.” And 
indeed among the greater excursions of 
imagination are some which, to all but 
the most robust mind, are ponderous 
sport. When the powers of man are at 
the highest, his gambols are not less 
mighty than his labours. Man, working, 
has contrived the Atlantic cable, but I 
declare that it astonishes me far more 
to think that for his mere amusement, 
that to entertain a vacant hour, he has 
created Othello and Lear, and I am more 
than astonished, I am awe-struck, at 
that inexplicable elasticity of his nature 
which enables him, instead of turning 
away from calamity and grief, or instead 
of merely defying them, actually to make 
them the material of his amusement, 
and to draw from the wildest agonies of 
the human spirit a pleasure which is 
not only not cruel but is in the highest 
degree pure and ennobling. 

If now I may assume this fundamen- 
tal position that Art is in all cases the 
same spirit of free self-delight, creating 





for itself various forms and modes of 
expression, there follows immediately 
from it one great law, which not- 
withstanding is often violated. It is 
that every work of Art must be in its 
total effect pleasurable. Not that pain 
is to be excluded; as I have just re- 
marked, pain is one of the principal 
instruments with which the tragic poet 
works. But it must be used as the 
painter uses shadow, that is, by way of 
contrast to light, and in order to set off 
or relieve light. Every work of Art is 
bad, however powerful, which leaves on 
the mind a predominant feeling of dis- 
satisfaction, or disgust, or horror. And 
yet it is very common to hear works of 
Art judged simply by their power, by 
the amount of effect they produce, with- 
out regard to the quality of the effect. 
At Bologna, for example, there is a very 
powerful picture by Domenichino, of 
the Martyrdom of St. Agnes. Now to 
see a human being put to a violent death 
is a dreadful thing, and, as a general 
rule, I had rather not. see even any 
representation of it. But when the 
death is martyrdom, when faith and 
hope triumph over bodily torture, then 
no doubt, instead of being merely painful, 
it becomes sublime. It then becomes a 
fair subject for Art, because the con- 
templation of it produces on the whole 
a predominant feeling of triumph and 
satisfaction. But the artist’s special 
problem is to convey the sense of this 
victory of faith over pain. If he merely 


paints with great power the change- 


produced in the human body by the 
agonies of death, he misses the mark 
altogether. And this was the effect 
produced on me by Domenichino’s pic- 
ture. I felt as I should feel if I saw 
a woman stabbed to the heart in the 
street. I thought I had seldom seen 
anything so powerful, and I wished I 
had never seen it at all. 

Another law which follows at once 
from the principle that Art exists for 
pleasure, is that all works of Art which 
have a practical purpose are not properly 
works of Art. It was a fashion a few 
years ago—I think it is somewhat less 
fashionable now—if anybody had a view 
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that he wished to put before the world, 
a new theory of politics or morals or 
religion, to dress it up in a novel. You 
remember how Young Englandism was 
put before the world in “Coningsby.” 
It was thought that people who might 
find a series of political dissertations 
dull, would read with pleasure that a 
brilliant young man of great expecta- 
tions, conversing at Cambridge with 
a brilliant friend, expressed certain 
views about the Tory party; that he 
then visited a duke, and in conversation 
with the heir to the title discussed the 
prospects of nobility in England ; then 
discussed manufactures with a Man- 
chester millionaire ; then the prospects 
of the Jewish race with an all-accom- 
plished Hebrew capitatist. This was 
the plan of the story; the reader’s 
imagination was filled with ducal palaces, 
splendid London and Paris parties, and 
love-scenes ; only now and then was he 
expected to imbibe a little of the new 
political philosophy ; but gradually the 
whole dose was administered; and, 
then the brilliant young man, his work 
being done, is translated to Parliament 
and a rich wife, and the story ends. 
Critics, who saw that the cbject of a 
novel is pleasure, and the object of a 
political discussion profit, justly pointed 
out that, considered as a work of Art, 
this and similar works were altogether 
vicious. It does not follow, however, 
that they are intrinsically bad, and that 
they ought not to be written. They 
are simply not works of Art, but if a 
man can recommend his views to the 
public by borrowing the machinery of 
Art, I know no reason why he should 
not do so. If people will take in a 
political doctrine when it is explained 
by a fictitious peer to a fictitious M.P., 
and will not take it in when the author 
delivers it in proprid persond, I know 
no reason why their peer and their M.P. 
should be grudged them, only I think 
that wrong opinions are better conveyed 
in this mode than right ones, and that 
hazy conceptions will get more advantage 
from it than clear ones. 

It is by no means true that Art ought 
always in practice to be kept apart from 





that which is not Art. On the contrary, 
there are large classes of the works of men 
which are partly artistic and partly not. 
All things that make what I may call 
the furniture of man’s life are of this 
kind, the articles of utility that habitually 
surround him, from the clothes that he 
wears and the chairs that he sits on, to 
the halls in which he meets his fellow- 
citizens in council and the temples in 
which he worships. All such things 
exist in the first place for use and con- 
venience, and so far are not artistic. 
Use, convenience, is the paramount law 
to which all such things are subject. It 
is a breach not so much of taste as of 
good sense when we wear clothes that 
trip us up, or give us colds, because they 
are graceful, put up with dark rooms for 
the sake of tracery in the windows, 
build lecture-halls or churches in which 
no human voice can make itself heard. 
But in all such matters, as soon as Use 
is fully satisfied Art takes her turn. 
Man likes to draw delight from the 
things that habitually surround him. 
Wherever his mind has freedom for 
enjoyment, there will he provide the 
materials of enjoyment, contrivances of 
Art which may exhilarate the sense. 
Hence arises the Art of Decoration, 
reaching its highest dignity in Archi- 
tecture, which, therefore, differs from the 
other arts, such as Painting or Poetry, 
in this, that it is attached like a parasite 
to that which is not an Art, but a 
mechanical craft governed by conve- 
nience, namely, building. From this 
peculiarity in Architecture, there follow 
at once certain practical rules of criticism. 
For instance, a building may be as good 
as possible and yet not beautiful, for 
the conditions of utility may not allow 
much beauty; and, again, a building 
may be very beautiful and yet very bad, 
for the beauty may have been introduced 
in defiance of the conditions of utility. 

Let me take another example of these 
mixed Arts, one in which I have always 
noticed men’s critical judgments to be 


- especially confused on account of their 


overlooking its mixed character—I mean 
Oratory. It is evident that this, in the 
first instance, is not an Art. It is not 
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to give pleasure that men make speeches, 
but to produce persuasion. The first 
and indispensable merit of a good 
speech, therefore, is that it produce 
persuasion, that is, as much persuasion 
as is possible in the circumstances. If 
a speech does not do this, if it does not, 
when spoken, attract and hold the at- 
tention of the audience, it is of no sort 
of importance how well it reads, All 
its merits are out of place, and therefore 
out of taste. The performance is essen- 
tially a failure, and to praise it because, 
in a different audience, or in the minds 
of readers some time afterwards, it pro- 
duces persuasion, is like saying of a 
general’s tactics that they were ad- 
mirable, only not adapted to overcome 
the particular enemy with whom he had 
to contend. I am thinking particularly, 
as you will guess, of Burke, whose 
speeches are so full of good thinking 
and fine writing, but who is said to 
have “thought of convincing while his 
hearers thought of dining,” and so got 
the name of the Dinner Bell. If he 
really did think of convincing, and was 
so totally unable to do it, all we can 
say is, that he must have been a tho- 
roughly incapable orator. But I fancy 
he did not really think of convincing, 
at least not of convincing that particular 
audience. I suppose he fancied himself 
speaking to Johnson and Reynolds, or 
perhaps to future times, and it may be 
happy for us that he did so. But, criti- 
cally, a speech which is not listened to 
can never be anything but a bad speech, 
and the speaker who makes it, who, as 
they say, is above his audience, commits 
the capital fault in Art, for as the ca- 
pital fault in war is cowardice, and the 
capital fault in common life is dishonesty, 
so in Art the capital fault is inappro- 
priateness. 

As in architecture, so in oratory, 
directly utility is satisfied, Art takes her 
turn. Speech, when it is already clear 
and strong, is all the better for being 
also agreeable ; sentences that have 
been so arranged as to be perspicuous 
may as well be further so arranged as 
to be musical. But in oratory, as in 
architecture and everything else, all 


true ornament is a shy and diffident. 
thing. It cannot bear to appear out of 
place; it hates to be intrusive and 
impertinent. When men are intensely 
occupied or anxious, it slips out of view, 
and therefore architectural ornament is 
displeasing in a counting-house or shop, 
and oratorical ornament is insufferable 
in a scientific demonstration, and must. 
be introduced with caution in a budget- 
speech. But when men have leisure, 
when the work that occupies them does 
not absorb all their minds, or press for 
instant decision, when, however earnest 
or solemn, it allows of being considered 
in the way of brooding contemplation 
rather than of close calculation or 
reasoning, then, again, Art is in place ; 
and so, for example, architectural orna- 
ment is appropriate in a Church, and 
rhetorical ornament in a sermon. And 
there are cases where both architecture 
and oratory become almost purely 
artistic, and the element of utility is 
nearly eliminated from both. Such are, 
in architecture, memorial buildings and 
mausoleums; in oratory, panegyrical 
speeches, 

Now all that I have said hitherto has 
heen deduced from one simple principle. 
Knowing nothing more of Art, than that 
it is enjoyment, I can deduce with confi- 
dence that what does not produce enjoy- 
ment on the whole is not truly artistic. I 
can deduce that what assumes the form 
and outward appearance of Art, but 
really has in view, not enjoyment, but 
the spreading of some doctrine, the 
detecting of some abuse, or the recom- 
mending of some virtue, is again not 
truly artistic, however useful it may 
sometimes be ; further I can deduce that 
Art is not always independent ; but, in 
some cases, as architecture and oratory, 
parasitic, and accordingly, that, in judg- 
ing of particular performances in these 
departments, it is necessary to apply two 
standards in succession, the practical 
standard and the artistic standard, and 
that the great and decisive test of merit 
in this case is what I may call the free 
play of Art in subordination. 

But let us now come somewhat nearer 
to Art, and inquire more closely into its 
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nature. I have said that it is activity 
for its own sake; in short, that it is 
sport. It may occur to you as an objec- 
tion that it would be absurd to call 
cricket or whist Art, or to class them 
with painting and poetry. Certainly, 
but what I said was that Art is sport, 
not that sport is always Art. The two 
propositions are perfectly different. Art, 
I affirm, is sport, that is, activity for 
its own sake ; but then it is sport of a 
particular kind. Now how do the games 
that I have mentioned differ from Art ? 
They differ in this respect, that though 
their object is pleasure, their laws are 
the same as those of men’s serious ac- 
tivities. What makes the serious busi- 
ness of life serious is the cares, the 
dangers, the anxieties, attending it. 
Remove these, and it becomes a game. 
This is the theory of games. They are, 
for the most part, imitations of one of 
the most serious activities of life—war, 
with the element of danger and pain 
removed. Cricket, chess, cards, are only 
different forms of mimic war; they call 
into play precisely the same faculties 
and in the same way as real war, only 
the object being trifling, danger removed, 
and the time given to them short, the 
play has some of the excitement and 
bustle of real conflict with none of its 
fatigues and pains. Now Art is like 
these games in respect of its sole object 
being pleasure, but it is unlike them in 
this respect, that it does not merely 
repeat the activities of serious life, but 
has laws and modes of activity of its 
own. Let us try and discover some of 
these laws, confining ourselves to the 
simplest and most elementary. 

The different kinds of Art answer 
to different faculties; let us pass them 
in review and see if we cannot dis- 
cover a likeness running through them. 
Such a likeness strikes us at once. 
There is an obvious correspondence be- 
tween the art of music and the art of 
dancing ; there is another correspondence 
equally plain between music and poetry. 
Dancing is the way or mode in which 
we express delight in bodily movement ; 
music is the mode in which we express 
delight in the power of producimg sound, 


whether by voice or instrument ; poetry 
is the way in which we express delight 
in speech. But the mode of expressing 
delight is in all three cases the same : 
it is by rhythm. What is dancing but 
rhythmical movement ? What is music 
but rhythmical sound? What is poetry 
but rhythmical speech? We may say 
then that rhythm is one of the primary 
modes of Art. 

Rhythm is nothing but proportion, 
and to say that it is a primary mode of 
Art is merely to say that human beings 
delight in regularity, in pattern, in pro- 
portion. In the commonest actions, 
even where the question is entirely of 
utility, and not of gratification, we use 
as much regularity, or what we call 
neatness, as we can. The commonest 
objects which surround us in daily life 
must have arrangement and pattern, or 
they offend our eyes. What we seek 
even when we are principally concerned 
with utility, we affect much more 
earnestly when pleasure is our object. 
Rhythm runs through our whole exist- 
ence : subdued and little perceived, and 
of a simple kind, it is present every- 
where as a kind of seasoning ; without 
it life would be slovenly, disgusting, 
comfortless. But in Art, instead of an 
accessory, it becomes a principal thing ; 
it is cultivated for its own sake; the 
more elaborate and intricate forms of it 
are employed, which are capable of 
affecting the mind with a far stronger 
feeling than a quiet soothing satisfaction, 
and which possess the secret of rapture 
and of inspiration. 

But am I justified in speaking of 
thythm as common to all arts when I 
have only shown it to exist insome? I 
have shown it in music and poetry, but 
not in painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture. No doubt in this latter kind 
of Art it assumes a somewhat different 
shape, but it is not the less present. 
Music and poetry are arts which deal 
with time, painting and sculpture deal 
with space. A picture is at rest, always 
the same, and occupying a certain por- 
tion of space ; a song begins and ends, 
and occupies a certain portion of time. 
Now if the principle of regularity or 
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proportion enters into both these kinds 
of Art, it is evident that it must conform 
to these varying conditions. Regularity 
in time is what is called rhythm, and 
therefore rhythm appears in all the arts 
that deal with time. Now what is 
regularity inspace? Regularity in space 
is what we call form, and accordingly 
form takes the place of rhythm in all 
the arts which deal with space. Form 
and rhythm differ from each other as 
the sense of sight from the sense of 
hearing ; and the pleasure which the ear 
receives from a Spenserian stanza, from 
the regular beat of the iambic cadence, 
the ordered recurrence of the rhymes, 
and the swelling Alexandrine at the close, 
is precisely analogous to the pleasure 
which the eye receives from the spire of 
Salisbury or the dome of St. Paul’s. 
But though regularity, as rhythm or 
form, pervades all Art, yet it does not by 
itself constitute that which is highest in 
Art. It fills a very important place in 
music and in architecture; but when 
we examine the arts of painting and 
the literary arts, that is, poetry and 
artistic prose, we see another principle 
taking precedence of it. What is the 
chief source of the pleasure which we 
derive from a picture? It is not cer- 
tainly regularity or beauty of form. A 
party of Dutch boors by Teniers do not 
exhibit much of this characteristic. 
What, then, is it which pleases in the 
Teniers?~ It is the likeness of the 
painted Dutchmen to real Dutchmen. 
And if we pass at once from a low style 
of Art to the highest, and consider what 
pleases us in a Raphael, we shall find 
that, though form is distinctly present 
‘here, and though the eye is charmed by 
a multitude of subtly-contrived propor- 
tions, yet still the principal charm is 
the resemblance of the painted figures 
to real human beings, the faithful imita- 
tion of reality. We have found, then, 
the second of what I call the primary 
modes of art, imitation. To recur to 
my former language, the human facul- 
ties, when they sport, amuse themselves 
first, with introducing regularity or 
rhythm into their movements, secondly, 
with imitating all kinds of objects. 


You must see plainly that, though I 
am near the end of my time, I am still 
at the beginning of my subject. But 
my purpose was merely to furnish a 
few hints ; if any one of you to whom 
these questions are new has been in- 
terested, he will pursue for himself the 
analysis from the point where I leave 
it. I will bring this lecture to a close 
by a few inferences from the principles 
just stated. 

It is this principle of imitation which 
gives to Art its boundless range. With- 
out it painting would not rise beyond 
arabesque, and poetry beyond metrical 
rhetoric. With it painting acquires a 
field as large as the visible universe, 
and poetry a field even more unlimited, 
comprehending the world of thought 
and the world of sense together. And 
as Art extends its range, so does the 
character of the artist become more 
important and dignified. I have de- 
scribed the artist as being a person 
superior to others in freshness and joy- 
fulness of spirit. But this freshness 
implies much more than could at first 
sight appear. It is not merely that he 
is still mirthful or rapturous when 
others become sedate, not merely that 
where others speak he sings, where 
others step he dances. It is besides 
that he has an imitative faculty that 
others want, an observant eye, a pene- 
trating insight, a retentive memory for 
forms and images, a power of sympathy 
which carries with it a power of divi- 
nation. Now we can imitate only what 
interests us strongly; he, therefore, 
who can imitate many things, is he 
who is interested in many things ; and 
the artist, whose mind mirrors and 
reflects everything, has this power 
simply because he lives more intensely 
than others. This explains to us how 
it is that the great artists of the world 
stand out so prominently. It is true 
that they did but undertake to find 
amusement, sport, recreation for their 
fellow-men; but because true joy is 
true insight, and intense life is pro- 
found knowledge, therefore we rank 
Shakespeare, Dante, Goethe with great 
philosophers, the men who have truly 
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and clearly mirrored the universe with 
those who have rightly analysed it. 

But among all the arts it is only 
poetry that can confer this supreme 
kind of fame, because speech is the 
only mirror in which the whole universe 
can be reflected. With colours or in 
marble we can express only what we 
see, but there is nothing that the mind 
ean think which cannot be uttered in 
speech. And, therefore, in the poetry 
of all ages we possess, as it were, a 
shifting view of the universe as it has 
appeared to successive generations of 
men. According to the predominant 
inclination of the human mind in each 
age is the poetry of that age. At one 
time it is busy with the brave deeds of 
the hero, the contest and the laurel 
wreath, at another time with mere 
enjoyment, with wine and love. Then 
it describes the struggle of man against 
destiny, heroic fortitude and endurance 
in the midst of little hope ; at another 
time it pictures man as in probation, 
purified in adversity, and having a hope 
beyond the grave. At one time it be- 
comes idyllic, delights in country life, 
simple pleasures, simple loves, a whole- 
some and peaceful existence ; at another 
time it loves cities, and deals in refine- 
ments, courtesies, gallantries, gaieties. 
And sometimes it takes a philosophical 
tone, delights in the grandeur of eternal 
laws, aspires to communion with the 
soul of the world, or endeavours to 
discover, in the construction of things, 
the traces of a beneficent plan. 

So far the mind of the artist is pas- 
sive. Its function so far is to receive 
impressions from without and to reflect 
them faithfully. But then comes in 
that other principle, which we may call 
the active principle of Art, the principle 
of regularity or rhythm. The mass of 
impressions received from without is 
reduced to shape and unity by the 
artist. And in this shaping, arrangé- 
ment, and unification he may show as 
much mastery as in the correctness of 
his imitation of Nature. But now it is 
to be noticed that the taste for imitation 
and the taste for regularity or rhythm 
are very distinct things. Often no 
doubt the same man has both, perhaps 


oftener than not, but it sometimes 
happens that an artist has one but not 
the other, and very often that he has 
the two faculties in very unequal 
degrees. Hence there are in Art, and 
have been ever since Art began, two 
styles, two schools, two tendencies, 
which are always at war, by turns 
almost victorious, but never quite de- 
stroying their foe. The watchword of 
the one school is nature; with them 
Art is nothing but careful observation 
and exact representation ; they deify 
nature, and almost think it a sin to 
exercise any choice among the materials 
she presents to them. The other school 
think more of what the artist gives 
than of what he finds ; to them Nature 
is the quarry out of which Art draws 
shapeless blocks, and informs them with 
beauty, Nature is the chaos out of 
which Art makes a Cosmos. The be- 
setting sin of the first school is ugliness ; 
the besetting sin of the last is falseness 
and feebleness. 

All through history these schools 
have contended, and indeed you have 
little else in the history of Art but the 
perpetual veering of fashion and opinion 
between these two extremes. There is 
but one other question, which has been 
so much debated between artists, and 
this is the question with which I began, 
whether Art exists for pleasure or for 
moral improvement. I said that the 
confusion which generally seems to the 
lay-world to reign in Art criticism was 
not so great as it appeared, and that 
great judges do not differ in Art so 
irreconcilably as they themselves love 
to declare. I have now put before you 
the two great points of difference to 
which almost all disagreements in Art 
may be traced. It is a clue through 
the maze of Art-criticism to know that 
its intricacies are caused mainly by two 
fundamental disagreements. Let me 
repeat the two great questions of debate. 
The first is the question whether Art 
exists for pleasure, or for instruction 
and moral improvement. The second 
is the question how much Art derives 
from Nature, and how much Art adds 
to Nature. 

In conclusion let me say that this 
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latter controversy does not much affect 
the greatest artists. They are for the 
most part practically above it. It is 
the second class of artists who run into 
mere imitation, like the Dutch school of 
painting, or to false prettiness, like the 
pastoral poets. And so with critics, it 
is generally an immature taste that ex- 
cludes and condemns either the Realist 
or the Idealistic school. Young readers 
of poetry who have a strong sense of 
rhythm, and a strong appreciation of 
what is formed, finished, and regular in 
conception, delight in Milton, and for a 
time find Shakespeare slevenly, loose, 
irregular. On the other hand, those 
who have strong feelings and a strong 
sense of reality delight in Shakspeare, 
and find Milton cold and unreal. At 
the present day it is the lovers of 
rhythm, form, and harmony that stand 
firm by Tennyson, the lovers of reality 
and variety desert him for Browning. Of 
course of these two factions one or the 


other must be right,—Tennyson must be 
greater than Browning, or he must be 
less. But assuredly both these artists, 
and all really great artists, are Realists 
and Idealists at once. Milton did not 
know Nature nearly so well as Shake- 
speare, but assuredly he had a keen eye 
for reality, as well as a powerful ima- 
gination to form new combinations above 
Nature and greater than Nature ; Shake- 
speare had not Milton’s stateliness nor 
his elaborate and complex rhythms, but 
assuredly he too had Art as well as 
Nature, form as well as matter, unity 
as well as variety. All the great artists 
botk draw from Nature and add to 
Nature. If Tennyson is exquisite in 
form and composition, he is also faithful 
in imitation and rich in knowledge; if 
Browning is inexhaustible in know- 
ledge and variety, there are rhythms 
in him too, if quaint ones, methods, if 
difficult to follow, unity, or a powerful 
struggle for it. 


SILCOTE OF SILCOTES. 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY, AUTHOR OF “RAVENSHOE,” “THE HILLYARS AND THE 
BURTONS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XLIL 


THE CONFERENCE ON THE RAMPARTS IS 
INTERRUPTED BY AN OLD FRIEND. 


Wirn the cool breeze blowing from 
Aspern on her face, the Princess 
turned towards Kriegsthurm. She felt 
that in some way her silly scheming— 
if it might be called scheming—so obsti- 
nately carried out, was unsuccessful ; 
and that Kriegsthurm, the well-paid 
minister of her follies, the agent in all 
her silly schemes, was face to face with 
her. 

She had come to Vienna, believing 
that Kriegsthurm was so deeply commit- 
ted to the revolutionary party, to Fran- 
gipanni the Italian Constitutionalist on 
the one hand, and to Boginsky the out- 
rageous Mazzinist on the other, that he 


dare not follow her into the lion’s paws. 
She was quite deceived. His was a 
knight move against a castle ; to go to 
whist, she had played the last trump 
out, and he had come in with an over- 
powering suit. Kriegsthurm was not 
inclined to let such an exceedingly well- 
yielding head of cattle stray out of his 
pasture ; and so, on the strength of his 
being known to the Austrian police as 
the most clever, unscrupulous, and best- 
informed spy in Europe, he had made 
his peace with the Austrian Govern- 
ment, and followed his dear Princess to 
Vienna, with a view of “ working” the 
Princess and receiving pay from the 
Austrian police at one and the same time. 
So much about him for the present. 
“Madame has not served me well,” 
he began, when the Princess turned to 
him. “I only say so much at present. 
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The time may come, if Madame con- 
tinues her present course of action, 
when I may say that Madame has 
served me shamefully and shabbily.” 

The poor Princess, softened perhaps 
by the wind from Aspern, began to 
cry; and to wish, strangely enough, 
but with a true instinct, that her very 
objectionable nephew, Arthur, was there, 
or even old Miss Raylock, to confront 
this rascal. But she was all alone, and 
wept. So Kriegsthurm went on. 

“The time may come when I may 
have to say to Madame that it is 
hopeless for her to attempt to escape 
me. That I hold Madame in the 
hollow of my hand. That I love her 
she need not be told, but ingratitude 
of the most traitorous kind may extin- 
guish love. I may have to say all this 
at some future time ; at present I do 
not. Madame has proposed this secluded 
meeting herself, knowing that she could 
not propose a public one ; but she will 
see that I am all-powerful, and that I 
must be treated with confidence.” 

The Princess had not yet got through 
her softened mood, and was still crying. 
The fool got contemptuous of her, of 
her, the most Silcote of the Sileotes— 
“‘the incarnation of Silcotism,” as Miss 
Raylock once said, who ought to know ; 
and in his contempt for her he leaped 
too quickly to his first object, and began 
his business exactly at the wrong end. 


“T want money, Madame. I am 
poor.” 
She wiped her eyes directly. ‘You 


always do want money,” she said. “TI 
wonder what you do with it all. But 
I have not got any.” 

“Madame has eighty thousand pounds’ 
worth of jewellery. I must have some 
of that.” 

Had he not himself told Tom Sileote 
that very night that she would see him, 
Tom, deeply as she loved him, in the 
workhouse (or to that effect), before she 
would part with a single stone? Yet 
this fool and conspirator (are they not 
now and then convertible terms?) pro- 
posed for himself what he would never 
have proposed for her darling Tom. 

An Italian, one would have thought, 


would never have made such a blunder, 
and would never have made such a 
venture. But of what nation was 
Kriegsthurm again? It was a foolish 
venture, and the tables were at once 
turned for a time. 

Kriegsthurm proposed to her to touch 
her sacred accumulations. The attorney 
blood which was in her from her father’s 
side, and the old English land accumu- 
lative blood which was in her from her 
mother’s side, alike rose in rebellion to 
this demand, flushed her cheek, and, 
strange to say, passed back to her brain, 
and set her wits a-going. 

And she had been to Italy and seen 
the theatricalities, and could imitate 
them on occasions ; as Master Kriegs- 
thurm will bear witness to his dying day. 
She gave him one instance of this now, 
and he never asked for another. 

They were standing together under 
a lonely gas-lamp, which was burning 
steadily within its glass, in spite of 
the wandering wind which came from 
Aspern, and they could see one another’s 
faces. i 

His was confident, bold, and coarse 
(to refresh your memory after so long, 
he was a square, coarse-featured man, 
with a red complexion). Hers was pale, 
thin, and refined, with the remains of a 
very great beauty. They stood and 
looked at one another; he, at least, 
looked at her until he saw that she was 
not looking at him, but over his shoul- 
der, at which time he began to feel an 
uneasy sensation in his back. Still he 
looked at her steadily. 

And her face changed as he watched 
it. The eyes grew more prominent, the 
lips parted ; she was gazing at some- 
thing which he dared not turn and face: 
gazing over his right shoulder, too, most 
unpleasantly. No one would care to 
have, say for instance Lady Macbeth, 
looking steadily over your right shoul- 
der, while you were perfectly conscious 
that Malcolm’s mishap was not your first 
offence. The Princess of Castelnuovo 
stared so very steadily over Kriegs- 
thurm’s right shoulder that she had 
frightened him out of his wits before 
she tried her grand coup, 
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All of a sudden she broke out, sharp, 
shrill, and clear. 

“Mind that man! He is going to 
stab you from behind, and penetrate 
your lungs. Mind him!” 

Kriegsthurm, with a loud oath, dashed 
alongside of her, and began his before- 
mentioned polyglot system of swearing. 
We have nothing to do with that, but 
something with this. 

The Princess knew quite well that 
his life was not perfectly safe here in 
Vienna, and she had tried to frighten 
him by pretending to see a democrat, 
thirsting for his blood, behind him in 
the dark. She had intended to frighten 
him, but she frightened herself also a 
little bit. She never believed that there 
was a betrayed democrat behind him ; 
she only wanted to scare him. She 
had only evolved that democrat who 
was to penetrate Kriegsthurm’s lungs 
out of her internal consciousness. Yet, 
when Kriegsthurm had run round be- 
hind her for protection, they both heard 
that heretofore purely imaginary demo- 
crat running afvay along the ramparts 
as hard as ever his legs would carry 
him. 

The Princess, though quite as heartily 
frightened as if she by idly and in- 
credulously saying an old spell had 
raised the devil, was the first to recover 
her presence of mind. Kriegsthurm, 
though a bold man, was as white as a 
sheet when he again faced her under the 
gas-lamp, with his eyes squinting over 
his shoulder. She began— 

“Ungrateful man! I have saved 
your life |” 

“T acknowledge it, Madame. Did 
you see the man ?” 

“T saw him plainly.” 

Oh, Princess ! Princess! 

“Was he like any one you had ever 
seen before?” asked Kriegsthurm. 

“No,” said she, “a tall dark man 
with a beard.” This was rather a worse 
fib than the first one, though she did 
not know it. The man had no beard, 
and she had seen him before. 

“Let us have no recriminations, 
Madame ; I will not even ask you why 
you distrusted me and fled from me. 


For,” he added, as his nerve came back, 
“the spirits have told me that.” 

She was fond of the man, and had 
got the whip hand of him through an 
accident. Her fondness for the man 
caused her to spare the use of the whip. 
The revelations of the spirits had been 
so exceedingly unsatisfactory that even 
her silly credulity had given way under 
them, and spiritualism was now among 
the follies of the past. She was friendly 
with him. 

“ Never mind the spirits ; and I will 
tell you why I run away from you. 
You knew everything about Sir Godfrey 
Mallory ; and you knew, and know, that 
I was innocent. My brother was a man 
so fierce and so strict that I feared his 
anger, particularly after Miss Raylock 
had got the power of putting her tongue 
to work about it. I consulted you, and 
you promised to save my reputation. 
You then came to me, and told me that 
you had done so by making Silcote 
believe that Sir Godfrey’s attentions 
were paid to my sister-in-law, his wife. 
You remember my despair and horror 
at such a course, but you pointed out to 
me that she was too far above suspicion 
for any breath to tarnish her character ; 
and indeed I believed you. But, to my 
infinite wonder and consternation, the 
poison took hold on my jealous brother’s 
heart, in spite of my open familiarity 
with poor Godfrey Mallory, whom I 
liked in a way—you know what a fool 
I am, at least your pocket does. I 
dared neither speak nor hold my tongue. 
Her death lies at the door of my cow- 
ardly folly and your villany. And she 
will be a ministering angel when you 
and I lie howling.” 

One is allowed to quote Shakespeare, 
and so I put Shakespeare’s words in 
her mouth. Her own were fiercer and 
coarser, for Silcote’s sister could be fierce 
and coarse at times. 

“Till very lately, Kriegsthurm, I 
thought that this was all you had done. 
The other day, when you were dunning 
me beyond patience for money, and I 
threatened to appeal to my brother, you 
told the old horrible story, that you had 
got my handwriting forged by some 
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woman’s hand, accusing that saint of 
wishing to poison her husband, and had 
put poison in a place where he could find 
it. Then, for the first time, I realized 
that you and I had murdered my sainted 
sister-in-law’s hody, and my brother’s 
soul ; and I fled here, where I believed 
you dared not follow me.” 

“Madame paid me highly,” said 
Kriegsthurm, “and also treated me 
kindly. My object was to carry out 
Madame’s wishes most fully. And I 
did so.” 

There was a certain terrible truth in 
the man’s defence of himself. There 
was a large liberal grandeur about his 
rascality which made him, without all 
question, the greatest rascal in Europe. 
The general rule, I believe, in employ- 
ing a rascal is to promise him his pay 
as soon as the villany is completed. 
Such a procedure was utterly unnecessary 
in the case of Kriegsthurm. Pay Kriegs- 
thurm well first, and then all you had 
to look out for was that he did not, 
in his enthusiastic devotion to rascality, 
outrun his instructions, and compromise 
you. What his real name was, or 
where he came from, is a thing we 
shall never know. His name certainly 
could not have been Kriegsthurm ; even 
in the case of such an arch scoundrel as 
he was it is impossible to believe that 
he would keep his own name. That 
would have been a stroke of genius 
with which we cannot credit even him. 
Dalmatian crossed with Greek might 
produce him, did not his German, 
almost Dutch, physique render such a 
theory entirely impossible. 

Yet such entirely noble people as 
Frangipanni and Boginski believed in 
the man; believed, at the very least, 
that, if he was faithless in most things, 
he was faithful to them. Conspirators, 
often at the same time the most honest 
and the most credulous of men, are not 
difficult men to deceive. About this 
man there was a broad radical magnifi- 
cence of scoundrelism which might have 
taken in some statesmen, leave alone 
conspirators. 

“We will not dispute further, your 
Highness,” he said, now giving her the 


title she loved ; “ I served your interests, 
and I was paid. I will begin all over 
again. I want money.” ’ 

*“ And [have none,” said the Princess, 
now perfectly confident. “ This is a good 
beginning.” 

“ But your Highness may get money 
again. What is your object in wanting 
money?” 

“You know. I want it for Tom.” 

“Use your influence with your 
brother, and reinstate him as_ heir 
of Silcotes. I tell you, and I know, that 
there is no one whom the Squire loves 
as he does the Colonel. The Colonel 
is steady enough now, and has had his 
lesson. The Squire is quite sick of 
Arthur, and besides, Arthur has fits, 
and bullies the old gentleman. I tell 
your Highness that, if you and I put 
our wits to work, we can get the Colonel 
out of this, and safe back to Silcote 
before the French have crossed the 
bridge of Buffalora.” 

“ Are they going to fight, then?” said 
the Princess eagerly.” 

“Are they not?” said Kriegsthurm 
emphatically. “Do you think / don't 
know? Did I ever leave England 
before ?” 

“TI cannot have Tom,” said the 
Princess, “in a campaign, he is so rash 
and audacious. Can you save Tom for 
me? I cannot do without Tom now; I 
would part with my opals to save Tom. 
Kriegsthurm, can you save Tom for me?” 

“No harm will come to him, your 
Highness, believe me. He must go to 
the campaign; not only because his 
character is ruined if he does not, not 
only because he cannot avoid it if he 
would, but because one half of my plan 
consists in his winning back his father’s 
favour by distinguishing himself in it,” 

“ Give me you plan, then.” 

“T will,” said Kriegsthurm. “Now 
you must allow that the Colonel has a 
very good notion of his own interests, 
You can’t deny that, your Highness; at 
least, if you did, your pocket would turn 
inside out in contradiction.” 

* &T allow it,” said the Princess ; “Tom 
is fond of pleasure; and natural, too, at 
his time of life.” 
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Tom was over forty, but she always 
looked on him as a boy. 

“T do not exactly allude to his fond- 
ness for pleasure, your Highness,” said 
Kriegsthurm, “ I only allude to his 
perfect readiness to lead an easy life on 
other people’s money. I call attention, 
en passant only, to this amiable little 
trait in his character, to show that we 
shall have no difficulty whatever with 
him ; that, if he saw any chance of being 
reinstated at Sileotes, he would give up 
his career in the Austrian army, his 
character for personal courage, his chance 
of salvation, yourself, or the mother that 
bore him, to attain it.” 

“Tom certainly has all the persistence 
of the family in the pursuit of an ob- 
ject,” was the way the Princess com- 
placently put it. 

“He has. I asked if he would stick 
at murder, and he rode the high horse, 
and talked about kicking me down stairs ; 
but he wouldn’t; no more would”—he 
was going to say, “you,” but he said, 
“a great many other people.” 

“Now, instead of trying to bring 
Tom’s nature to your own level, my 
dear Kriegsthurm,” replied the Princess, 
“you should try to raise your nature 


to his;” which was pretty as it stood, — 


but which, on the face of it, did not 
seem to mean quite enough to arrest 
Kriegsthurm’s line of argument. 

“ Now,” he therefore regardlessly 
went on, “we three being pretty com- 
fortable together, and I having to find 
brains for the pair of you, it comes to 
this. The Squire is very fond of you, 
and very fond of the Colonel. You 
haven’t hit it off together exactly, you 
remark, Why, no; but nothing is 
commoner than for people who are very 
fond of one another not to hit it off. 
You and the Colonel don’t always hit it 
off, you know ; why, if he were to offer 
to touch your jewels, the dead soldiers 
at Aspern down there would hear the 
row you two would make together. I 
and my poor wife didn’t hit it off toge- 
ther. She put a knife into me once, 
but I didn’t think much about that. 
When I married a Sicilian I knew that 
I might have to attend vespers. But 


we were very fond of one another, and 
you and the Colonel are fond of one 
another, and you and the Squire are 
fond of cne another, in spite of all said 
and done. And the Colonel must 
cheer the Squire’s old English heart by 
killing a few Frenchmen; and you 
must use your influence with the Squire, 
and get the Colonel reinstated.” 

* That won’t do,” said the Princess 
decisively. 

“And why, your Highness?” asked 
Kriegsthurm. 

“ Because, the next time my brother 
sees me, he will probably assassinate me 
publicly, and, if not, hand me over to 

justice for robbing him. Now don’t 
look jfarouche like that, and, if you 
choose to swear, swear in something less 
than a dozen languages at once.” 

“‘T was not swearing, your Highness ; 
I was praying—praying for the safety 
of your Highness’s intellect.” 

“Well, then, if praying produces 
that effect on your face, I should advise 
you to stop it until you have consulted a 
priest of your faith, whatever that may be.” 

*T willdo so, Madame. Will Madame 
explain?” said Kriegsthurm, coming 
down sulkily to the inferior title. 

“Certainly. You forged a letter to 
my brother in my handwriting about 
this poison business. We need not 
go into that; we have had more than 
enough of it ; and the mischief arising 
from it is only beginning, as it seems to 
me. My brother kept that letter in a 
despatch-box in his bedroom. I, living 
with him so long, and knowing his 
habits, knew that he had something 
there, but did not know what. When, 
only the other day, you made the shame- 
less confession of your unutterable 
villany to me, I acted on the spur of 
the moment. I stole his keys, I opened 
the black box, I stole all the papers in 
it, and immediately afterwards met him 
in the gallery.” 

“Did he suspect ?” 

“No; but he must have found out 
now. I took all kinds of papers, mort- 
gages to the amount of many thousands 
of pounds, as it seems to me ; and two of 
his wills.” 


— 
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“Your Highness has committed a 
serious felony,” said Kreigsthurm. 

“So I supposed at the time,” said 
the Princess. “But it is not of much 
consequence, I think. I talked about 
his assassinating me, or handing me 
over to justice just now. I spoke too 
fast, as usual. He will never prosecute, 
you know. But our meeting again is 
an impossibility, that is all.” 

“J might prosecute,” said Kriegs- 
thurm, “if your Highness returned to 
England.” 

“The idea of your prosecuting any 
one, my dear Kriegsthumm! I don't 
know anything about law, but I know 
perfectly well that you are by far too 
disreputable a person to be believed on 
your oath. Off your oath you can be 
trusted, as I have often shown you ; but 
once sworn, I would not trust you, and 
you know that no English jury would.” 

“T have been faithful to Madame.” 

“Yes, but never on your oath. I 
have heard you swear, certainly, in 
many languages, but you never took an 
oath tome. Pray, par exemple, to how 
many democratic societies have you 
sworn oaths, and how many of those 
oaths remain unbroken ?” 

“ Your Highness is too strong for me. 
I wish to talk business. I cannot stand 
your Highness’s logic.” 

“T am a great fool,” replied the 
Princess, “‘ but, like most fools, I am very 
cunning in a low way ; and a fool must 
be a very low fool who is not a match 
for a thrice-perjured conspirator like 
you. You have ten times my brains, 
and ten times my physique; yet you 
tremble at every shiver of the breeze in 
the poplars above you. You would 
answer that I am a conspirator also ; 
yet who is the bravest of us now? I 
am not so much afraid of a violent 
death as you are. Women are braver 
than men. Come, to business.” 

“T think I am as brave as most men, 
Madame,” said Kriegsthurm ; “ and I 
was not, until this moment, aware that 
your Highness was in expectation of a 
sudden and violent death, as I have been 
for now twenty years. If your High- 
ness doubts my nerve, would you be 
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so condescending as to allow me to 
prove it ?” 

“Certainly,” said the Princess. 

Kriegsthurm was standing with his 
head bent down into his bosom, as if 
shamefaced at losing the scolding-match 
with her. He now said, without altering 
his attitude, “ Your Highness speaks 
Italian as well as English. Will you 
allow me to converse with you in 
Italian ?” 

Again she said, “ Certainly.” 

Kriegsthurm, with his chin on his 
chest, went on in that language. “ The 
Signora has challenged my nerves, I 
now challenge hers. The dearest friend 
of the man whom her late husband 
wronged so shamefully is standing close 
behind her; if you turn you are lost. 
I am going to seize him, and I shall 
have to spring past you. He does not 
understand Italian. I demand there- 
fore of the Signora that she shall 
remain perfectly tranquil in the little 
imbroglio which approaches. All I ask 
of your Highness is, that you will walk 
away from the combatants.” 

The Princess, with her English nerves, 
stood as still as a lighthouse ; Kriegs- 
thurm, with his great powerful head 
bent down into the hollow of his enor- 
mous chest, as if to make his congé. 
But in one moment he had dashed past 
her, and had seized in his enormous 
muscular, coarse-bred, inexpressive fin- 
gers, the cravat and collar of our old. 
friend Boginsky. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
‘‘ THE CUB’S” PROSPECTS ARE DISCUSSED: 


KrmGsTHURM was some fifteen stone, 
and Boginsky some eleven. The natural 
consequence of which was, that Boginsky 
came hurling on his back on the gravel, 
with old Kriegsthurm a-top of him. The 
Princess heard the hurlyburly, but, 
like a true woman, waited to see what 
would be made out of it. She did not 
hear the conversation which followed 
between the two men, when they had 
got on their legs again, which was 
carried on in German. 
c 
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“Why, what art thow doing here, 
and now, of all places and times?” 
demanded Kriegsthurm, as soon as he 
had picked himself up from the top of 
the laughing Boginsky, and was stand- 
ing face to face with him. 

“T was listening to what you and 
the Princess were saying,” replied 
Boginsky merrily. ‘“ The devil, but you 
are strong. You will face a man boldly 
enough when he faces you; but you 
were frightened when I came behind 
you just now.” 

“T am afraid of your democratic 
committees,” said Kriegsthurm. 

“You have reason to be so,” said 
Boginsky. 

“Meet me again in half an hour,” 
said Kriegsthurm, naming the place. 
And so they hurriedly parted. 

“ No danger after all, your Highness. 
Only an old brother conspirator, who 
may be useful to us. Now let us re- 
sume our conversation. What were the 
contents of these wills which you took ?” 

“T cannot say. Do you think that 
I would demean myself so far as to 
abuse my brother’s confidence? I burnt 
them, and a nice smell they made. My 
maid thought that I had scorched my 
boots against the stove, and I showed 
her a burnt glove to account for it.” 

At this characteristic piece of hopeless 
wandering folly on her part, Kriegs- 
thurm was very nearly throwing up the 
whole business in despair. Not in 
disgust, for he in his way loved the 
woman. He went on, without any sign 
of contempt. 

“‘ That is rather a pity. One would 
have liked to know. I suppose he 
kept two wills by him to see how dif- 
ferent people behaved themselves, so 
that he might destroy either. The one, 
if Madame will follow me, was pro- 
bably made in favour of your favourite 
Thomas, the heir of his choice.” And 
he paused to let her speak. 

* And the other in favour of Arthur,” 
she said. 

“ Excuse me. Silcote proposed to 
make him his heir, but Arthur refused, 
‘and they had words over it. No. The 
second will was probably in favour of 


James Sugden, a young man towards 
whom the Squire has shown the most 
singular favour: a favour so singular 
for him that there is little doubt that 
he is—forgive me—the darling son of 
your brother’s old age. 

“ That cub !” exclaimed the Princess. 

“T am glad that you consider him a 
cub,” said Kriegsthurm, “I have never 
seen him, and have doubtless been mis- 
informed about him. He has been 
represented to me as a youth of singular 
personal beauty, of amazingly artistic 
talent, and of irresistibly engaging 
manners.” 

“He kept all these qualities care- 
fully to himself whenever I saw him,” 
said the Princess. “ Yet still he was 
handsome, now I think of it, and drew 
beautifully, and everybody was very 
fond of him.” 

“ Exactly,” said Kriegsthurm, admir- 
ing the admirable way in which she 
contradicted herself, talking “ smartly ” 
one moment, and then letting her 
honesty, or simplicity, or whatever it was, 
get the better of her. “ And this beau- 
tiful youth, born close to the lodge-gates, 
is desperately in love with your niece 
Anne, the Squire’s favourite grandchild. 
It seems evident that one of the Squire’s 
two plans is to foster a marriage be- 
tween these two, and leave them the 
estate.” 

“If your theory of his birth be true,” 
said the Princess, laughing, “it seems 
hardly probable that my brother, with 
his extremely rigid notions, should en- 
courage a match between Anne and her 
uncle !” 

Kriegsthurm had never thought of 
that. He had merely an idea that they 
were in some sort cousins. I suppose 
that all conspiracies go blundering and 
tumbling about in this way before the 
time of projection. Judging from their 
almost universal failure, one would 
certainly say so. 

“* Besides, I remember all about this 
hoy. He was not born near the park- 
gates at all. His father and mother 
were two Devonshire peasants, who 
migrated up into our part of the world 
when the child was quite big. And 
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moreover my brother’s morality is ut- 
terly beyond suspicion,—has not his 
inexorable Puritanism been the cause of 
half this misery /—but to whom do I 
talk ? Iremember all about the boy and 
his belongings now. His mother was 
a woman of singular and remarkable 
beauty: with a rude ladylike nobility 
in her manner, which I never saw any- 
where else. That very impertinent old 
woman Miss Raylock (who by the by 
was creeping and bothering about at 
the ball to-night,) pointed her out to 
me first, one time when I was talking 
about the superiority of the Italian 
peasant over the English. And I re- 
member all about the boy too. Tom 
and the people went out after some 
poachers from Newby, and this boy 
showed the most splendid courage, and 
got fearfully beaten and bruised, almost 
killed. And Tom,—was it not like my 
dear Tom ?—carried the boy to Silcotes 
in his arms, as tenderly as if he was 
his own son. He little knew that the 
ungrateful cub would ever come to 
stand between him and his inheritance.” 

As little, kind Princess, as he knew 
that the poor wounded boy he carried 
in his arms so tenderly was his own 
son. Once in his wild loose wicked life, 
God gave him the chance of doing his 
duty by his own child he had so 
cruelly neglected and ignored : ignored 
so utterly that he would not inform 
himself about its existence. Through 
his own unutterable selfishness, once, 
and once only, had he the chance of 
doing his duty by his own son: on that 
occasion he did it tenderly and well. 
Let us remember this in his favour, 
since we have but little else to re- 
member. The man was not all bad. 
Few men are. Show me a perfectly 
good man, and I will show you a per- 
fectly bad man, The challenge is not 
likely to be accepted, I think. 

“Your Highness’s reminiscences are 
interesting,” said Kriegsthurm. “This 
youth, this James Sugden, stands 
between the Colonel and his inheri- 
tance, and must be removed.” 

“What do you propose to do?” 
then. 


“ Wait, your Highness. I give up my 
theory of his birth, of course. I see 
that it is indefensible: so the original 
difficulty remains, don’t you see? What 
is more likely than that Sileote should 
have planned a match between these 
two?” 

“ Nothing, I suppose.” 

“Of course, nothing We all know 
that they are his two favourites, and 
moreover they have fallen in love with 
one another.” . 

“Excuse me once more,” said the 
Princess. “This boy is not in love 
with Anne. He has the most extreme 
personal objection to her, to all her 
ways, and all her works. It is that 
mealy-faced, wretched little Reginald 
who is her adorer. This James worships 
Dora, Algernon’s daughter.” 

“As if it mattered with a boy of 
nineteen. If his patron gave the word 
he would fall in love with this beautiful 
little niece of yours to morrow.” 

“T don’t know that,” said the Princess, 
“He is terribly resolute, quiet as he 
looks. And she is a vixen.” 

“Your Highness is so absorbed in 
sentimental trivialities between boys 
and girls, that we shall never get on.” 

“They count, you know. And Dora, 
the Squire’s other favourite, is despe- 
rately fond of him.” 

“T beg pardon ?” 

“T said that she was deeply, jealously 
in love with this cub.” 

“That might be made to work” said 
Kriegsthurm. ‘Do you see how?” 

** No,” said the Princess, 

“No more do I just at present,” said 
Kriegsthurm, thoughtfully. “Have you 
any remark to make, Madame 4” 

“T have to remark that you and I 
have got into a very idiotic muddle at 
present. I generally remark that an 
idiotic muddle is the upshot of all con- 
spiracies. I have not been engaged in 
so many as you have, but I have been 
engaged in enough, and to spare: I can 
speak of the effect of them on my own 
mind, and that effect has been muddle, 
unutterable muddle: a muddle which 
I fear has got chronic with me. For 
instance, I don’t at this moment know 
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whether you want James Sugden to 
marry Anne, or Anne to marry Regi- 
nald, or what you want. If I could 
marry my brother Harry it would set 
everything right at once, because I 
could leave the property to Tom after 
his death; but then I can’t marry 
Harry, and besides, after this despatch 
box business he will never speak to me 
again. I see nothing for it but for Tom 
to marry Anne. She is a good deal 
younger than he is, and has a bad 
temper. If that could be brought about 
it would set everything right.” 

“But he is her uncle,” suggested 
Kriegsthurm, aghast. 

* Lor’ bless me, so he is,” replied the 
Princess. ‘ How funny that I should 
not have thought of it before! I hope 
we shall get out of this business without 
someoneaccidentally marrying his grand- 
mother. There is only one thing more 
that I have to say, which is this: that 
I most positively refuse to marry any 
body whatever, even if it were to save 
the Silcote property from the hammer. 
I had quite enough of that with my 
sainted Massimo.” 

* But, your Highness 

“ He and his Signora Frangipanni 
indeed. Yes. Oh, quite so. The little 
doll. Frangipanri was a gentleman: 
and he believes to this day that I insti- 
gated Massimo both to the political vil- 
lany and to the other worse villany. It 
is you, Kriegsthurm, who have torn my 
character to tatters, and compromised my 
name with your plots, until I am left all 
alone, a miserable and silly old woman !” 

“Ts she of?” thought Kriegsthurm, 
for she had raised her tone so high in 
uttering the last paragraph that the 
nearest sentry challenged. She was not 
“off.” She began crying, and modulated 
her tone. 

“Madame is safer here than else- 
where,” said Kriegsthurm again. ‘She 
will remember the fearfully traitorous 
conduct of her late husband to the Italian 
cause in 1849. She will remember that 
she has rendered it impossible for her to 
go to England in the face of her brother’s 

vengeance, and impossible to go to Italy 
in the face of the vengeance of the Italian 


” 





party and Signor Frangipanni. She will 
then remain here ?” 

“T think you had better leave me,” 
she said. “I am getting nervous. 
There, go. I will have no harm done 
to the boy, but do the best you can for 
Tom. Are you angry with me? You 
know that I have always loved you, and 
been a faithful friend to you. Don’t be 
angry with me.” 

Kriegsthurm was a great scoundrel, 
but then he was a most good-natured 
man. Many who knew a very great 
deal about him said that he was a good- 
hearted man. Probably his heart had 
very little to do with his actions. Most 
likely, lying inside that enormous chest, 
it was a very healthy heart, with the 
blood clicking steadily through it as true 
as a time-piece. In spite of his villanies 
and plots and scoundrelisms, he had 
some suspicion of what is called a “ good 
heart.” If one had said that some part 
of the man’s brain was benevolent, and 
was expressed on his ferociously jolly 
great face, one might be nearer the truth. 
Anyhow, there was benevolence and 
gratitude in the man somewhere, for he 
knelt down before the foolish old Prin- 
cess, took her hand in his, kissed it, 
bowed to her, and sped away towards 
his interview with Boginsky, leaving 
her drying her tears and looking towards 
the French and Austrian graves over a+ 
Aspern, 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
NOT MUCH TO HIS ADVANTAGE. 


“Tat is a very noble woman,” said 
Kriegsthurm, as he half walked, half 
trotted along. “ She is worth the whole 
lot of ’em put together. She is a fool, 
like the rest of her family, but she is to 
my mind the best of them. She com- 
plains that she has got puzzled about the 
family plot: suppose I were to compli- 
cate it further by marrying her? No, 
that wouldn’t do. In the first place she 
wouldn’t have me, and in the second 
place we should all be in Bedlam as soon 
as the old man died, trying to find out 
our different relationships. That young 
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eub, Sugden, might turn out to be my 
grandmother in the mélée. She has 
managed to turn my brains upside down ; 
they must be getting older than they 
were, or she would never have addled 
them like this. If I can get a thousand 
a year from Colonel Silcote, this is my 
last plot ; for my wits are failing me. 
I have debauched my logical powers 
and my power of examining evidence by 
going in for that wretched spiritualist 
business, the only piece of real charlatan- 
ism I ever did in my life. It has not 
paid, and I may say myself, as a very 
long-headed rascal, that charlatanism 
never does pay in the long run. The 
money comes too easy and too quick to 
stay by you. You put other folks off 
their heads, but then you put yourself 
off too. You cannot succeed unless you 
put yourself off your head and make 
yourself believe in it. And so you get 
to think that the fools are not fools, and, 
even if they are, that the crop will last 
for ever. And so you debauch your 
soul about your money matters, and 
spend when you ought to be saving. 

“It is the same with conspiracies,” 
he was going on, when he came sharp 
round the corner on to the place of 
meeting with Boginsky, and there was 
Boginsky waiting for him: who, when 
he saw him, burst out laughing. 

“What in the name of goodness,” 
said Kriesthurm, laughing in his turn, 
* brings you into this wasp’s nest ?”’ 

“ Revolutionary business, my dear,” 
said Boginsky. ‘“ We, in London, 
thought that, as all the troops were 
being poured south, there might be a 
chance for us. We thought that a 
democratic rising in Vienna, in the rear 
of the army, just when they were ham- 
mer-and-tongs at it with the French, 
would produce a most unforeseen com- 
plication ; and we live by complication 
and confusion, as you know.” 

“ Now for a thorough-going fool give 
me a thorough-going democrat,” said 
Kriegsthurm, impatiently. “ Do you 
think that, if you had any chance, 
Z should not have known of it? Do 
you see on which side Jam? Austria 
will be beaten certainly, but in spite of 


that I have declared against the 
circles,” 

“ T gave up all hopes the moment I 
saw it,” said Boginsky. 

“ And how is your precious scheme 
working ?” 

“ Well! you know better than I can 
tell you,” said Boginsky. “ It will not 
work at all. The committees won’t look 
at us. They say that the demolition of 
the fortifications has changed the chances 
utterly. I came here expecting to head 
a revolt, and all the employment I can 
find is a very dirty job.” 

“ And what may that be?” said 
Kriegsthurm. 

“To watch you, my dear, and, if I 
can catch you alone and unarmed—as 
you are now; in a private place—like 
this; in the dead of night with no 
witnesses—as now ; to assassinate you. 
Which I am of course going to do this 
very instant, with this very American 
revolver. Therefore go down on your 
knees, and say your prayers at once.” 

Kriegsthurm laughed pleasantly. 
“You have got among bad company, 
then.” 

“T have. The old breed of demo- 
crats is dying out, and are replaced by 
men who disgrace the name, like these 
fellows. These fellows are Orsinists to 
aman. And what is worse, they have 
forgotten, or learnt to vilipend, the great 
names of the movement: Garibaldi, 
Kossuth, Mazzini, Manin, ay, and Bo- 
ginsky, are sneered at by them as half- 
hearted men. These men, who sit, and 
plot, and drink, laugh at us who rose 
for the cause, and were taken red- 
handed. They proposed this business 
to me as a proof of my sincerity. I 
need not say that I accepted their offer 
with avidity, lest some more unscru- 
pulous democrat among them might take 
itin hand. You are in great danger here.” 

“ T thank you, Boginsky. You are a 
gentleman. You yourseif are in very 
great danger here. I think, from an 
answer he gave me to-night, that Tom 
Silcote has seen you, and if he saw you 
again might denounce you to-morrow. I 
must get you out of this place.” 

“ You must, indeed, and yourself also.” 
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“ We will let that be; for the pre- 
sent, you are the first person to be con- 
sidered. Are you poor?” 

“ T have absolutely nothing. I have 
nothing to eat. I have no clothes but 
what I stand in. Was there ever a de- 
mocrat of my sort who was rich? And 
I have no passport. As for passing 
the lines into Italy, that is entirely im- 
possible. I could get northward, but I 
have no money.” 

“ You shall have money and passport 
if you will do something for me.” 

“Your money is Austrian, and I 
will not touch it.” 

“ You can pay it back.” 

“ Well, Jesuit! What is it then?” 

“ There is a young English artist, 
one Sugden, now at Prague.” 

“ Well! Do you wish me to murder 
him for you?” 

“ T wish to heaven you would. It is 
so terribly unlucky, you're being a 
gentleman and a man of honour.” 

*“ Not unlucky for you, is it?” said 
Boginsky. 

“ T am not sure of that,” said Kriegs- 
thurm, “I am getting so sick of the whole 
business, and more particularly of the 
Sileote complication, that I almost wish 
you had followed the instructions of 
the democratic committee, and put a 
bullet into me. I don’t ask you to 
murder him. Will you meet him, and 
involve him in some of your confounded 
democratic conspiracies ?” 

“Teach him the beauty of demo- 
cracy ?” said Boginsky. 

“« Exactly,” said Kriegsthurm. ‘ Let 
him be seen in your sweet company 
before you make your own escape. In- 
troduce him to the lower democratic 
circles, such as those of Vienna, who 
employed you to assassinate me. Excite 
his brain about the matter (he is as big 
a fool as you, I am given to under- 
stand). Show him the whole beauty of 
extreme democracy on Austrian soil ; 
do you understand ?” 

“I see,” said Boginsky. “ Com- 
promise him thoroughly ?” 

“ Kz-actly, once more,” said Kriegs- 
thurm. “ He can’t come to any harm, 
you know. He is an English subject. 


They would send the Lritish fleet into 
the Danube sooner than allow one 
of his pretty curls to be disarranged. 
Will you teach this noble young heart the 
beauties of Continental democracy ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Boginsky. ‘“ Where 
shall I meet you to get the money and 
the passport ?” 

Kriegsthyrm made the appointment, 
and the night swallowed up Boginsky. 

Kriegstliurm’s brains had been so 
very much upset by his interview with 
the Princess, that he felt little in- 
clined to go home to bed without 
having arrived at some conclusion or 
another. ‘“ These Silcotes,” he said to 
himself, “ would addle the brains of a 
Cavour. And Iam not the man I was. 
That Boginsky will do nothing, you 
know. 1 must have this cub of a boy 
out of the way somehow; hang him ! 
I wish he was dead. If the young 
brute were only dead, one could see one’s 
way,” he added aloud. 

A sentinel, to whom he was quite 
close in his reverie, challenged. 

“ Silcote,” cried Kriegsthurm savagely. 

“ What says he?” said the sentinel. 
* Stand !” 

* Novara! Novara! dummer kopf,” 
replied Kriegsthurm, testily. ‘“ Is he 
deaf?” 

“ Buffalora,” said the sentry, sulkily, 
bringing his musket sharply to his 
shoulder, and covering something behind 
Kriegsthurm, and dangerously in line 
with him. “ You behind there, who 
are following the Herr, and have heard 
the passwords, come forward, or I will 
fire.” 

“ May the, &c. confound this most 
immoral city,” said Kriegsthurm. “ If 
I was only once well out of it! Now, 
who in the name of confusion will 
this turn out to be? Knock him over, 
sentry, if he don’t advance. I am 
Kriegsthurm of the police.” 

“ He is coming,” said the sentry, with 
his finger still on the trigger, covering 
the advancing man. “ Ah! bere he is. 
You are now responsible for him, sir.” 

There crept into the light of the 
lamp which hung above the sentry’s 
box a very handsome beardless youth, 
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of possibly twenty. The face of him 
was oval, the chin end of the oval being 
very long and narrow, the mouth well- 
shaped but large, and wreathed up at 
the corners into a continual smile, the 
splendid eyes not showing so much as 
they might have done from under the 
lowered eyebrows, nose long, complexion 
brown, hair black and curling, gait 
graceful but obsequious. A young gentle- 
man from the Papal States, of the radical 
persuasion, rather shabbily dressed. 
Kriegsthurm was round and loud 
with him in Italian, and ended by 
arresting him formally before the sentry, 
and marching him off into the darkuess. 


‘CHAPTER XLV. 


—WHILE HE HIMSELF DRAWS TOWARDS 
THE GREAT RENDEZVOUS. 


THE new world, the world of nature, in 
her larger, coarser, Continental form, first 
broke on our old friend James’s mind 
at the Drachenfels, that first outwork 
of the great European mountains. The 
great steel-grey river, sweeping round the 
erags and the vineyards, and winding 
away into the folded hills, gave him 
noble promise of the more glorious land 
which lay behind. It is as common és 
Brighton now, but remember what it was 
to you when you were as young and as 
fresh as James. 

It satisfied his genial, “ jolly,” young 
soul. “Let us,” he said to the quiet, 
apathetic Reginald, “make a lingering 
meal of all this. Let us dawdle up this 
beautiful river to the Alps, and study 
every inch of it, until we have traced it 
to its cradle. Then we will descend on 
Italy, and take it.” 

Reginald cared little, so long as he 
was in James’s company; and so they 
dawdled up the river bank, from right 
to left, sketching, painting, bathing, 
learning their German, and singing. 
They got enamoured of the German stu- 
dent life, and essayed to imitate it, with 
more or less success. They were both, 
like all St. Mary’s boys, pretty well 


trained as singers, and James had a sin- 
gularly fine voice. From their quaint 
training they had both got to be as free 
from any kind of conventionality as any 
German could possibly wish ; and in a 
very short time they grew quite as de- 
monstrative of their emotions as any 
German of them all. They were a great 
success among those Rhine people. The 
handsome, genial, vivacious James, with 
his really admirable, though uneducated, 
painting, his capital and correct draw- 
ing, his splendid singing, his unfailing 
good humour, his intense kindliness of 
disposition, was of course a success ; in 
spite of his, as yet, bad German. He 
was, and is, a really fine fellow, who 
would succeed anywhere, from California 
to Constantinople. But the quieter 
Reginald was a greater. He painted 
infinitely worse, he sang worse, he 
talked less, than James ; but the Rhine 
people believed in him more. When 
James had dazzled, and possibly puzzled, 
them, they would turn to the silent 
Reginald, after all, and wish to know 
his opinion, believing, from his com- 
parative silence, that he was the 
wiser; and Reginald, who had been 
hoping that James had exhausted the 
subject, knowing nothing of the matter 
in hand, would do his best, and be 
oracular and vague, which pleased them 
immensely. 

So these two happy boys went up 
and down and to and fro in this early 
spring, as free as birds, as happy as 
birds. The snow was not off the Hohe- 
Acht when they first heard of the Eifel 
country. They must go, of course, at 
once, and went from Coblentz; though 
the ice was still floating down the 
Moselle, and navigation was impossible. 
They walked up that wonderful river 
side to Treves, in slush and mud; 
enjoying themselves immensely, and 
making themselves remembered to this 
day by some of the people in whose 
houses they stayed. 

Reginald mildly asked James on their 
journey whether he called this going to 
Italy to study art. But James said in 
reply, “ Let me see the Porta Nigra, 
Reggy, and I will fly south as true as a 
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swallow.” And Reginald laughed, and 
trod on with him through the mud, 
until they had seen the Porta Nigra. 

They got to Treves so early in the 
season that there had been a slight 
whisk of snow just as they entered the 
town, and, pushing through the narrow 
streets, they came face to face with the 
object of their pilgrimage, a vast black 
mass of (as it appears) the first century, 
just now with every one of the capitals of 
the hundred columns piled one above 
another, silvered with snow. 

“Did you ever see anything like 
this?” said James, after a few minutes. 

“No, nor dreamt of it,” said Regi- 
nald. “We did right in coming here. 
In future, you shall lead and I will 
follow.” 

So they headed back to the dear 
old Rhine, through the volcanic coun- 
try, looking by their way on lakes 
hundreds of fathoms deep, blue from 
their depth as the great ocean, yet lying 
in great hollows among smooth short- 
grassed. downs, where the sheep were 
feeding and the lambs were crying. And 
they saw an eagle, and a wolf, and a 
wild boar just killed ; and, having looked 
in on the Apollinaris Kirche, they 
quietly descended on Andernach. 

Here they met a very old friend of a 
fortnight’s standing. They had made 
a halt at Bonn of a few days, and had 
struck up a friendship, which was to 
be more than life-long, with several 
students there. The students among 
whom they had accidentally fallen were 
of course democratic. The “Cross” 
party at Bonn is as exclusive as Pick- 
water. Happy-go-lucky James and 
Reginald, after a fortnight’s examina- 
tion of the question, were quite pre- 
pared to be convinced that hereditary 
governors were a mere temporary stop- 
gap between the feudalism of the past 
and the democracy of the future. They 
did little more than bargain for Queen 
Victoria: at whose name the students 
took off their caps. As for the Prince 
of Wales, they gave him up. Among 
these terrible young gentlemen (who 
turn out the gentlest of beings as soon 


as they have a place and get married) 
they had come to the conclusion that 
Queen Victoria was the last crowned 
head which would be allowed to exist 
on the continent of Europe, and that 
she was only permitted to exist in con- 
sequence of her virtues as mother, wife, 
and woman. 

Then there was the business of the 
map of Europe again. These students 
had settled that, among other things 
(much in the style of that Paris map of 
1860, which was in great repute among 
the prudhommes—has the man who 
made it committed suicide yet ?), Eng- 
land was to have Egypt, but not to be 
allowed any further territory in Europe, 
being too overwhelmingly powerful ; 
Alsace to a united Germany ; and all 
that sort of thing: but always England 
to be served first, and bought, and kept 
from interfering. Or again she was to 
interfere and arouse democracy, nation- 
ality, and what not: for they believed 
in her power then. Now that the Cross 
party have won, what is the use of 
bringing up old democratic nonsense ? 

Only our two boys believed in all 
this. And one of the loudest democratic 
talkers of Bonn, under a cloud about a 
duel, met them at Andernach. 

This youth was more of a geo- 
graphical than a political radical. ‘The 
form of government you might choose 
to adopt was a mere insignificant matter 
of detail to his enlarged and statesman- 
like mind. So long as you restored 
absorbed nationalities, he was ready to 
congratulate Ireland or Poland in re- 
verting to their original form of govern- 
ment. This young man walked up and 
down the street with our two friends 
for an hour or so, talking the most 
frantic nonsense about the Italian busi- 
ness : not unwatched. 

At length they all three agreed that 
refreshment was necessary, and the 
German boy, cocking his cap over his 
eye, and breaking out with— 

“ Mihi sit propositum 
In taberna mori ;” 
led them to a little gasthaus, taking 
care to inform them that the landlord’s 
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principles were sound; from which 
James and Reginald concluded that he 
was a man not only violently disaffected 
towards the powers that were, but per- 
manently disaffected towards any possible 
powers which ever might be hereafter. 
James’s jolly humour made him half 
laugh at this kind of thing, but there 
was an air of mystery and adventure 
about it which made it very pleasant. He 
began to think that it would be very 
fine to have the prestige of belonging 
to one of these secret societies, more espe- 
cially in such a very tight-laced state as 
Prussia. He followed his German friend, 
hoping to see some real Vehmgericht 
business at all events for once in his life. 

The student made a sign to the host 
on entering, and immediately the host 
pretended, in the most patent manner, 
that he had never seen the student 
before, which inierested and amused 
James, as it also did a Prussian police- 
official who was sitting at a table 
drinking. Then they passed mysteri- 
ously into an inner apartment, and shut 
the door after them ; and the Prussian 
official and the host winked at one 
another, and laughed. 

“ You are not going to trouble those 
English boys?” said the landlord. 

“NotI,” said the policeman, “but I 
want him.” 

“ For what?” 

“Duelling. He went near to slit 
Von Azeldorf’s nose.” 

“ Pity he did not. The ass will make 
out a political offence, and become a 
martyr.” 

“Of course the ass will. But he 
must slit the nose of one of his own 
order in future.” 

“ True,” said the host thoughtfully. 

The student led our friends into an 
inner parlour, and brought them up to 
a large lithographic print, before which 
he took off his cap, put his hands across 
his breast, and bowed. The print was 
well conceived and executed, and repre- 
sented this :—Hungaria lay dead in her 
coffin. Kossuth, with a fold of his 
cloak masking his mouth, was taking a 
last farewell look at her face, before the 


coffin should be closed, At the head of 
the corpse stood the pale ghost of 
Liberty, staring with a calm frozen face 
at Georgey, who was in the right- 
hand corner, with a face distorted by 
terror and remorse, calling on the rocks 
to cover him, and the hills to hide him. 
(In reality Georgey was comfortably at 
his own chateau, hard at work, with 
nets, pins, and corks, completing his 
almost unrivalled collection of butter- 
flies and moths, and perfectly easy in 
his mind. But we must have political 
caricatures.) The print was well drawn, 
and well executed, and our two boys 
were struck by it extremely, though 
the sad fact must remain that they had 
neither of them heard of Georgey in 
their lives. 

“There he stands,” said their student 
friend. “False and perjured traitor, 
with the blood of the slain Hungaria 
choking the lies which would rise to his 
mouth. Georgey—Georgey,” he was 
going on, when a very quiet weak voice 
behind them said, in German,— 

“Tt was a strong measure, certainly, 
that of Georgey’s. I confess I should 
not have been prepared to act so myself ; 
but in the end Hungary will be the 
better, and Austria no worse.” 

They turned, and saw before them 
one of the strangest-looking men ever 
seen by any of the three—a man with 
a face as beardless as a boy’s, as old- 
looking as a grandfather's; a face of 
great beauty and power, with large, 
clear, luminous eyes, and a complexion 
like pale wax, without a wrinkle. The 
figure was not large, but well propor- 
tioned and graceful ; the carriage was 
erect and bold, yet very calm and quiet, 
showing physical weakness, as of a man 
recovering from a great illness. Having 
said his say, he leant against the closed 
door, and surveyed them quietly and 
silently. 

The German student took off his cap ; 
Reginald stared as though he had seen 
a ghost ; James was the first to recover 
his presence of mind. He cried out, 

“ My dear sir “ 

“You will write out,” said Arthur 
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Sileote, smiling, “the first book of 
Euclid before to-morrow morning, and 
bring it to my desk at the opening of 
school. ‘De tabernis non frequen- 
tandis,’ you know. You have violated 
one of our statutes, my boy. What is 
going to happen to this young gentle- 
man?” 

The young German student was being 
arrested. The policeman from the next 
room had come in, and had “ taken” 
him. 

“What has he done, then?” said 
Arthur Silcote. 

“He has been duelling,” said the 
police. 

“And has not ‘Von’ before his 
name,” said Arthur, after the young 
gentleman was removed. ‘“ Well, my 
dear boys, you seem to be getting into 
good company.” 

“We are seeing the world, sir,” said 
James, laughing. 

“ One side of it, boy ; one side of it.” 

“ A very amusing side, sir, surely.” 

“ Surely!” said Arthur. ‘“ When 
you hear a man use the word ‘surely, 
you always know that he is not ‘sure’ 
at all. That miserable tentative word 
‘surely’ exasperates me. It is one of 
the wretched phrases by which a fourth- 
class press writer rigs his opinion. 
Don’t use it again.” 

“T will not, sir. You are not angry 
with me?” 

“Why, no,” said Arthur, smiling. 
“* ] seldom ask great favours from people 
with whom I am angry, and I am going 
to ask a great favour of you.” 

James waited and wondered. 

‘“*T have been very ill. I have been 
deceived by the doctors as to the cause 
of my illness. They told me that my 
heart was hopelessly deranged, and that 
my life was not worth a fortnight’s pur- 
chase. This has turned out to be all a 
falsehood. I am as good a man as ever, 
with a new lease of life before me. I 
have merely overworked myself, and I 
want rest. But this foolish falsehood of 
the doctors has produced its effect. I 
came abroad, leaving all my old friends, 
to die alone like a hunted deer. Mayo, 
at Boppart, tells me that I am to live, 


and stakes his reputation upon it. He 
has turned me out from his establishment 
to wander and amuse myself. Will you 
let me wander with you? This new 
life, the assurance of which I get from 
Mayo, has become unexpectedly dear to 
me. I did not fear death ; I only hated 
it. Death always seemed to me, if I 
dare say so,a mistake. I never doubted 
for one moment the continuity of my 
existence ; I never had any physical fear 
of the great break in it: I only hated 
that break. I believe that I hate that 
great, and, as it seems to me sometimes, 
unnecessary, break in my existence as 
much as ever: but Mayo, the great 
expert, has removed it at least twenty 
years. I have a new life before me. 
Can you understand all this?” 

“Well! well! sir,” said James. 

“Twas fresher and freer once,” said 
Arthur, “than you are now. In the old 
times, when Tom and I used to go and 
see Algy at Oxford, I was as fresh and 
as free as any one. And Algy is dead, 
and Tom is worse than dead ; and I have 
been dead, boy.” 

“ Dead, sir?” said James, wondering. 

“ Ay, dead : to hope and to ambition, 
and to much else. I have been dead, 
my boy, in a way, but I have come to 
life again. Come, let us walk together, 
and spend the day. At the end of it, 
you shall tell me if I seem likely to suit 
you as a travelling companion or not.” 

“T can tell you that at once, sir. We 
shall be honoured and favoured by your 
company. I rather think that we are a 
little too young to do entirely without 
advice: have we not just seen our 
chosen companion walked off to gaol 
under our eyes? I am very discreet, no 
doubt—for my age ; and as for Reginald, 
he is the soul of discretion and reticence. 
But we have made rather a mess of it 
hitherto, and there are heaps of things 
I want to know and cannot find out. 
And you are all alone, and want taking 
care of. We will take care of you if 
you will take care of us.” 

“These are all kind commonplaces,” 
said Arthur. “But give meatrial. I 
am all alone in the world; I have been 
very ill, and I am slowly recovering. I 
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shall be a drag on you, but I ask you in 
charity’s sake fur your company.” 

James tried to answer, but could not. 
To see a man whom he had always re- 
garded as a prig and a bully brought 
so low as this affected him strongly. 
Reginald had dropped away from them, 
and they were sauntering up beside the 
Rhine stream together and alone. 

“ Why are you silent ?” asked Arthur. 

“Because,” said James, “I wish I 
had known you better before.” 

“That would have been of little use,” 
said Arthur. “As a fact, nobody did, 
except perhaps Algy, who is dead and 
gone. I was a failure. Try to know 
me now, and it is quite possible that 
you will like me.” 

What simple James answered is not 
of much consequence. Arthur talked 
on to him, as the Ancient Mariner 
talked to the first person he could get 
hold of. 

“The hatred of death—not the fear, 
mind—which has been hanging over 
me so long ruined and spoilt me. The 
doctors, in their ignorance, gave me 
warning that I could not live, a long 
while ago. They told me that I had 
organic disease of the heart, and went 
. far to ruin my life. It appears that 
such is not the case. I am anew man 
again. What the expectation of death 
could not do, the removal of that ex- 
pectation has done. Bear with me a 
little, and see.” 

James only half understood him ; but 
he answered :— 

“One thing is plain, sir; you want 
attending to and looking after; and I 
will do that for you. Our meeting with 
you is a great stroke of good luck.” 

“But you will want to ramble and 
range about, and I cannot do that.” 

“ We can ramble,” said James, “ all 
day while you sit at home, and at night 
we can come back and tell you all about 
the day’s work or the day’s play. It 
shall go hard, between my sketches and 
my talk, if you do not enjoy tiie day as 
much as we do.” 

So he joined them, and they rambled 
away together southward through Ba- 
varia towards Saltzburg. 


James was at first extremely afraid of 
the terrible inexorably-tongued Arthur. 
Then he was surprised and frightened 
at the great change in him ; and at last 
got perfectly confidential with him, and 
actually went so far as to tell him one 
night that he had been utterly deceived 
in his estimate of his character. I 
doubt that James had been drinking 
the wine of the country. 

“You mean,” said Arthur, “that I 
am not the priggish bully you took me 
for ?” 


“The words are yours, sir. You 
were never either prig or bully. But 
you were so hard and inexorable. Now 


you are so gentle and complacent in 
everything. A child could not be more 
biddable than you are.” 

“Yes; but in old times I was a 
schoolmaster,” said Arthur, “ now I am 
achild. Did I not tell you that I was 
new-born? I have a new lease of life 
given me on the highest authority. Life 
with me is not so enjoyable as it is 
with you. I am twenty years older 
than you: I cannot come and go, and 
enjoy every flower and shadow as you 
can. Yet life is a glorious good, and 
death is a terrible evil: ah! you may 
make what you like of it, but it is the 
greatest of misfortunes, that break in 
the continuity. But what do you know 
of death? Death has been with me 
night and day for many years. He is 
gone now, and I am as much a boy as you 
are, save that I cannot enjoy the world 
as youcan. Do you understand me?” 

“TI think I do, sir,” said James, 
gravely. 

“This perfect rest and absence of 
anxiety (for Algy is in heaven), com- 
bined with your kindly ministrations 
and attentions, are making a man of 
me again. Is it not so?” 

“You gain in strength and colour 
every day, sir,” said James. “ And 
yet i 

“ And yet, you would say, my old 
temper does not return. Am I not 
changed, then ?” 

“You are your real self now, sir. 
That seems to be the truth.” 

“ Let us hope so,” said Arthur. 
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think so myself. But, with my return- 
ing health, the old Adam is somewhat 
moving. The lassitude of my illness is 
going away ; and I begin to feel a want 
for motion, for action, for something to 
stir me. Take me south, James, and 
let us see this war. There is sport 
afield there.” 

* What war, sir?” 

“ Oh, you young dolt,” said Arthur, 
laughing. “ Give me the footstool, that 
I may throw it at your head. What 
war? Why the grand crush between 
France and Austria, the stake of which 
is an Italian kingdom. I see how to 
enjoy life: to cultivate a careful igno- 
rance on political matters.” 

“ But the Kélnische Zeitung says that 
they are not going to fight,” remarked 
James. 

“ The Fliegende Bliitter may probably 
say the same,” said Arthur. “ Boy ! boy! 
there is going to be ‘ a great thing,’ as 
the foxhunters say. Take me south to 
see it. You can sketch it, and sell your 
sketches. I want motion, life: let 
us go.” 

“We will go, sir, certainly if you 
really think they will fight, and if 
you are able for it.” 

“ You shall carry me,” said Arthur. 
“* My brother is in the business, and on 
the winning side. Old Austria for ever, 
in spite of all her faults.” 


* Which of your brothers is in the 
business, sir” asked James. 

“Tom,” said Arthur. “ Heaven 
help the Frenchman who meets him.” 

“T remember him,” said James, “a 
kind man with a gentle face. He 
carried me to Silcotes in his arms once, 
after I had been beaten by poachers. 
By the by, you were there. Do you 
remember it?” 

“JT do, now you mention it,” said 
Arthur. “ And you are that poor little 
thing in the smock-frock that Tom 
brought in in his arms. I never ex- 
actly realized it till now. How things 
come round through all kinds of con- 
fusion ! My silly old aunt took you tu 
bed that night; and you made your 
first acquaintance with Dora, and Anne, 
and Reginald. Well, then, it is settled 
that we are to go south, and see this 
war.” 

“ T glory in the idea, sir,” said James. 
* T have never looked on war.” 

“ Nor I,” said Arthur. “ It will be 
a cold bath for both of us. The acces- 
sories will not be pleasant; but it will 
do us both good. A review on a large 
scale, with the small and yet important 
fact of death superadded ; and a king- 
dom of twenty millions for the stake. 
A University boat-race, in which the 
devil actually does take the hindmost. 
Let us go, by all means.” 

To be continued. 


SOCIAL DISINTEGRATION. 


Tue assertion often made by a certain 
class of writers and speakers, that while 
the rich are growing richer the poor are 
growing poorer, is certainly, at least as 
regards the present century, untrue. The 
class of manual labourers have derived 
great advantage from the rapid progress 
of civilization and of mechanical inven- 
tion, from the development of com- 
merce and the improved and enlightened 
legislation of recent years, In material 
comfort the distance between them and 


the richer members of society is certainly 
not greater now than it was fifty years 
ago. Unhappily it is true that, with the 
growth of wealth and population, the 
wall of moral separation between rich 
and poor appears to have become broader, 
higher, and more impassable. The rich 
see less of the poor than they used to 
do; know less of their habits, their 
feelings, and their wants ; and the poor 
have so little personal acquaintance with 
the rich, that to many of them the well- 
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dressed neighbours whom they meet in 
their daily walks, hardly seem as fellow- 
creatures, with like characters and pas- 
sions, actuated by the same motives, 
animated by the same feelings of kind- 
ness or of irritation, of sympathy or of 
selfishness, as themselves. 

The mutual ignorance, the incapacity 
to understand one another, which want 
of intercourse has produced in rich and 
poor, which prevails to an extent that 
may fairly be called dangerous, is illus- 
trated by the absurd caricatures and 
misrepresentations of either class which 
find credence among the other. The 
things that are said of the whole class of 
rich men, of the aristocracy, of capital- 
ists, by trade delegates and club orators, 
would fail of all effect if spoken to men 
personally acquainted with the objects 
of such abuse. The unqualified panegy- 
rics of working-class virtue and intelli- 
gence, the dark descriptions of immo- 
rality, ignorance, and improvidence, so 
freely employed in political controversy, 
could never be addressed to an audience 
familiar with the real character of the 
“ flesh-and-blood” working man ; an au- 
dience who knew how many grades of 
moral and intellectual merit lie between 
the experience, wisdom, tolerance, and 
thrift of the Rochdale co-operators, and 
the recklessness and criminal violence 
of the unionists of Sheffield ; between 
the working men who take the lead in 
returning to Parliament Mr. Mill, Mr. 
Hughes, and Mr. Fawcett, and those 
who form the most venal element of 
Totnes and Lancaster. 

Most landowners of moderate means, 
or their families, know something of 
their peasantry ; many country manu- 
facturers know something of their work- 
people ; but even in these cases the 
knowledge is too often very shallow and 
imperfect. Setting aside the few per- 
sons actually and personally engaged in 
benevolent labours (of whom more here- 
after), men and women even of mode- 
rate means, in our large towns lead a life 
altogether apart from that of the poor. 
How many of them ever speak to a work- 
ing man or woman except in the way of 
business? How many of them have 


any personal relations with persons of 
that class; any acquaintance with indi- 
viduals in whom they take an interest, 
for whose welfare they care, who might 
not be sick, starve, or die without their 
knowing it? What does the large 
manufacturer know of the vast majority 
of his hands outside of the factory? Has 
he ever seen them in their homes? 
Wouid he know them if he met them 
in the street? What does the ship- 
owner or merchant know of the men 
who sail or unload his ship, or carry his 
goods to the warehouse? They are en- 
gaged for the job, by his captain or 
warehouseman, at the shipping-office or 
the street corner; they are unknown to 
him by sight or by name. So far as 
our towns are concerned, the cases are 
few and exceptional in which there is 
any personal tie between rich and poor 
—any recognition on either side of a 
connexion that does not end with work- 
ing hours, or of any individual claim on 
an individual for anything besides fair 
wages and honest work. 

This alteration is not, apparently, 
due to wilful estrangement on the part 
of the rich; still less to any fault on 
the side of the poor. But, even though 
no one be wilfully in fault, it is painful 
to contrast this state of things,—the fruit 
though it be, of advancing civilization, 
increasing wealth, and better industrial 
organization,—with what old men now 
living can well remember to have wit- 
nessed, in the service of a kindly or well- 
principled master. The father of the 
present manufacturer often knew every 
one of the hundred or two of hands whom 
he employed. They lived in their em- 
ployer’s cottages, close to his house and 
mill, within reach of the daily visits of 
his family. If one of them were sick or 
had a sick wife or child, his wife and chil- 
dren visited the cottage, and the master 
could give what aid was necessary. He 
would speak to them by name, ask after 
their families, and commend the progress 
of their children at the school, at which 
his own children taught. The merchant 
had but few men, and they were con- 
stantly in his service, and did all his 
work. It took some weeks to unload 
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by their aid a vessel of 200 or 300 tons. 
Now, the ship of 1,500 tons is dis- 
charged in a week, under the direction 
of the Dock Company, or of a contrac- 
tor, by a large gang of men, who then 
go elsewhere ; and for the next job a 
new gang is engaged. Cotton is handled 
by cotton-porters, corn by corn-porters. 
The old-time merchant used at Christ- 
mas to assemble his men and give to 
each of them a piece of beef proportioned 
to the wants of the family, a loaf, and a 
shilling to buy beer, with a shake of the 
hand from the senior partner, and “ A 
Merry Christmas to you, Williams ; I hope 
your good wife is stronger,” which were 
the expression of a real interest, and the 
natural acknowledgment of a tie felt 
by both parties. His sons may keep 
up the distribution of beef, bread, and 
beer ; but the personal character of the 
kindness has disappeared ; the Christ- 
mas gathering and greeting can no 
longer be a reality when the men are 
not known by sight to any partner in 
the firm. Not even the warehouseman, 
not even a clerk, has that personal 
knowledge of the men employed, which 
the head of the firm once possessed as 
a matter of course. Even where the 
master is most disposed to recognise 
his duty, and the men might be most 
confident of his kindness, he may be 
(has been) horror-struck to find that a 
man, who has been employed by him 
for years, has been absent from his work 
for weeks, and is actually reduced by 
illness to a choice between the work- 
house and starvation, while his em- 
ployer is in utter ignorance of his 
circumstances, 

So it is in most departments of busi- 
ness. And the increase of numbers 
and capital employed are not the only 
causes which contribute to sever the 
old natural ties between rich and poor ; 
distance and want of leisure are added. 
Fifty years ago the merchant would live 
over his countinghouse, his warehouse 
was adjoining, and the dock, where his 
vessel lay, and his merchandise was un- 
loaded, was within a few minutes’ waik. 
The business was not too large to allow 
its head to see to its details in person, 


and to look after those who were em- 
ployed therein. Now, the dock is far 
away from the countinghouse, and its 
duties are left to others. The merchant 
is employed all day in the direction of 
transactions ; the executive details are 
left to subordinates. His work done, 
the merchant, and even the large shop- 
keeper, leaves it for his residence at a 
distance in the country, in a suburb of 
the overgrown town, or at the West-end 
of London. He has rarely now leisure 
or inclination for the public duties, mu- 
nicipal or parochial, which his father 
discharged when they were more at 
hand, and less burdensome than the 
rapid growth of our towns has lately 
made them. His wife and daughters 
can no longer call upon the labourer’s 
sick or troubled family in the short 
walk which formerly brought them into 
the country. If such a visit has to be 
paid the carriage must be ordered and 
time spared for a drive of five or six 
miles into or through the town. Thus 
the vast increase of the scale of our 
manufacturing and mercantile businesses 
enlarges the number of employés and 
makes personal knowledge or interest 
more difficult: the subdivision of labour, 
and the more thorough organization re- 
quired by the magnitude of modern 
commercial transactions, sever the per- 
sonal connexion which established an 
evident mutual claim between master 
and servant; and the less leisure, in- 
tenser work, and more luxurious life of 
the present generation will complete the 
estrangement of the rich from the poor, 
unless it be studiously guarded against 
by methodical effort. 

It is not to be supposed that the 
social duties imposed by the personal 
relations of olden times were always 
fulfilled. There is probably as much 
willingness to recognise, in feeling and 
principle at least, the claims of humanity 
and Christian brotherhood now as here- 
tofore. But the difference is this—that 
whereas in past times the duty was per- 
sonal and manifest, and could hardly be 
wholly neglected without some self- 
reproach for want of feeling and 
charity, now-a-days the obligation is 
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more general and indefinite, and can 
only be performed by those v ho go out 
of the daily routine of their life to seek 
opportunities and means of doing it. 
Of old the individual poor man had a 
definite claim on the kindness of some 
individual man of substance. Now the 
claim is that of a class on a class ; not 
of a workman on an employer, in whose 
service his time cf health and strength 
has been spent, but of those who lack 
the good things of this world, on all on 
whom God has bestowed those good 
things in abundance. Such a claim 
comes home with far less force to the 
ordinary individual conscience, according 
to the old saying that “every man’s 
business is no man’s business.” The 
duty is much less easy of fulfilment, 
and its undefined character leads to end- 
less mistakes, and affords endless ex- 
cuses for a neglect of which so many 
are guilty, that each feels almost inno- 
cent. 

But this disintegration of society which 


grows out of the very completeness of 


its mechanical organization—this alien- 
ation and mutual ignorance between 
rich and poor, as classes, arising from 
the severance of the old personal ties 
and the termination of the old lasting 
relations between individuals rich and 
poor—is at once a reproach to us asa 
Christian community, a peril to our 
interests as a free and powerful nation, 
and an evil of ever-increasing magnitude 
in its influence on the lives and cha- 
racters, the moral and physical well- 
being, of each member of what should 
be one body politig and religious. The 
existence side by side of so much useless 
and needless splendour, so much un- 
merited and unrelieved destitution, of 
luxury with squalor, the living picture 
of Lazarus at the gate of Dives that is 
ever before our eyes if we but open 
them,—cannot but force upon our con- 
science the gravest questions as to the 
individual responsibility of each of us 
for a portion of the shocking spectacle ; 


the right of each to enjoy his share of | 


the wealth without taking his part in a 
methodical and sustained effort to relieve 
the want. Political economy, rightly 


understood, has no salve for these qualms 
of conscience. It tells us, indeed, that 
indiscriminate or thoughtless almsgiving 
—the easiest form of apparent charity— 
is in fact a vice ; but it also leaves open 
to us a vast field for the expenditure of 
labour and money, and enforces the 
duty by showing the mode and the con- 
ditions of its safe and beneficial per- 
formance. 

tegard to history confirms the fears 
of common sense that astate of national 
life, in which the moral unity of the 
nation is broken,—in which the rich and 
the poor begin to form two separate 
castes, losing mutual comprehension, 
mutual sympathy, mutual regard, and 
becoming to each other as distinct races 
with separate organization, ideas, in- 
terests,—is the sure forerunner, the first 
commencement of rapid national decay. 
It is by bridging the gulf of separation, 
by reuniting the severed sympathies, and 
rekindling the earnestness of personal 
goodwill between the estranged orders, 
that we can hope to maintain in vigorous 
life the common sentiments, the mutual 
affections, which are the breath of 
national life. It is only by bringing 
the two classes once more into relations 
of personal kindness and friendly in- 
tercourse, by service rendered without 
patronage and accepted without degra- 
dation, that we can avert the danger of 
those terrible collisions between capital 
and labour (which are the fruit of mutual 
misconception and irritation, much more 
than of conflicting interests) which, if 
less violent, become daily more formid- 
able, from the gigantic proportions 
assumed by the separate organizations 
in which the labourers are banded toge- 
ther, apart from, and, as it were, in 
antagonism to their employers. The 
extent of this social danger was made 
plain to careful observers when a hitch 
in the working of the Trades Union 
machinery led to a strike in the iron 
trade of North Staffordshire. The 
quarrel was taken up on both sides by 
distant bodies and rival firms ; and we 
were on the verge of witnessing a social 
war which would have raged from Bir- 
mingham to Newcastle, and in which 
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every ironmaster and every foundryman 
would have been engaged, closing hun- 
dreds of works, and throwing thousands 
and tens of thousands out of work, 
merely in consequence of a local squabble. 
Such, and so mighty, are the separate 
organizations of the labouring class. 
Ere long it is probable that all the 
unions of all the trades throughout the 
empire will be combined in one federal 
league, which may bring the whole 
force of the labouring class to bear on 
any trade dispute. It is impossible not 
to regard with the gravest anxiety a 
state of estrangement and mutual igno- 
rance between rich and poor, out of 
which it arises that the latter listen to 
few advisers out of their own class, and 
most readily to those who most artfully 
influence the spirit of class antagonism ; 
that the masters know little of what is 
passing in the minds of their people, 
are on their part often narrow and one- 
sided in their views of the rights and 
feeling of their workmen, and if more 
enlightened, are powerless to counteract 
the evil influence ; and that both parties 
can be hurried into a serious struggle 
with no other necessity than arises from 
mutual misunderstanding and mutual 
irritation. It is by no means a healthy 
symptom of our social state, though one 
to which we are reconciled by habit, 
that from all the associations of the 
workmen for mutual support and assist- 
ance in every trade, the masters are, 
and choose to be, excluded. 

Beyond the political and social evils 
which it engenders, this class separation, 
this caste tendency, has the worst effect 
on the life and character of both the 
rich and the poor. Each is withdrawn 
from a portion of the moral and social 
influences necessary to the formation 
and nourishment of a healthy human 
feeling, and their character is to that 
extent starved, dwarfed, or distorted. 

The more highly-skilled and better- 
paid artisans earn much more than is 
necessary to provide their families with 
the necessaries and comforts belonging 
to their station in life. They have 
more leisure and more money than here- 
tofore. The number of persons of whom 


this is true, and the degree in which it 
is true, are daily increasing. How will 
this superfluity of means and leisure be 
spent? Partly in sensual indulgence ; 
and this in proportion to the absence of 
those moral and intellectual interests 
which a free and friendly intercourse 
with men of higher education and culti- 
vated tastes would afford. Partly in 
occupations of an intellectual cast, par- 
taking of that wider and more social 
character which men require in their 
interests, exactly in proportion as they 
rise above the mere necessities and 
pleasures of animal existence. Is it 
well for them, is it safe for society that 
in those occupations they should form 
a class apart ; that those interests should 
not be shared with the rich, but sepa- 
rately from, and therefore necessarily 
tending to become antagonistic to theirs? 
In proportion as the artisans become 
better educated, more at leisure from 
mere temporal needs, they will spend 
more time and care on political and 
social questions; it rests with the 
wealthier classes whether that time and 
care shall be bestowed in concert with, 
or in opposition to them ; whether the 
energies of the labouring class shall flow 
into the common stock, and add enor- 
mously to the vigour and power of a 
united nation; or, as they are now 
tending to do, form entirely separate 
organization, life, and interests for the 
most numerous class of society. There 
is little reluctance among workmen to 
accept co-operation, and even guidance, 
and instruction, from those who are fit 
to guide and instruct, them, and willing 
to profier that aid on terms of equal 
friendship. If men of education hold 
aloof, we must not blame the artisans 
for falling under the influence of the 
guides whom men of education most 
distrust and fear. 6 
The poor, those whose animal wants 
engage their whole energies, and are at 
times inadequately supplied thereby, 
must perforce accept aid in any form in 
which it comes to them. But the aid 
which is rendered mechanically, whether 
by law or by voluntary associations, 
divested of personal kindness and good- 
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willin the profferer, and therefore awaken- 
ing no personal feelings of affection and 
gratitude in the receiver, degrades and 
hardens him whom want forces to ac- 
cept it. It is a feature, not of class, but 
of human nature, that the benefits 
which are given in love and sympathy, 
open the heart, and improve the cha- 
racter of him who enjoys them in grati- 
tude, and repays them with love ; while 
that which is given reluctantly, con- 
temptuously, or indifferently, curses him 
that gives and him that takes. Thus itis 
that the receipt of parish relief is felt so 
deeply to degrade the pauper, that the 
best of the working class will rather 
starve—often do rather starve, than 
apply for it; and that the charity of 
associations, doles of Christmas blankets, 
and so forth, given by rule, and taken as 
a right, are found to demoralize labour 
and produce imposture. Charity, in 
proportion as it is wisely given by indi- 
vidual kindness, avoids these evil con- 
sequences ; its influence often reaches 
far beyond the mere physical wants to 
which it applies, softens the hearts 
which were hardening in a sense of neg- 
lect from man and injustice in the distri- 
bution of the gifts of God,—turns resent- 
ment into gratitude, and bitterness into 
hope and thankfulness. 

The rich do not suffer less than their 
working neighbours from the want of 
friendly personal intercourse with an- 
other class than their own. Confined 
to the society of those whose views and 
ideas are cast in the same mould by 
similar worldly circumstances, their in- 
tellects and their hearts are cramped 
and narrowed. It is astonishing within 
what close limits the feelings, the ideas, 
the knowledge, of men even of culture 
and intellect, whose lives have been 
passed in the higher circles of society, 
are confined. The rich, especially when 
young, suffer terribly from the want of 
their natural occupation, and often be- 
come luxurious, indolent, and vicious ; 
their minds, empty and unguarded, 
plunge into vice or dissipation with an 
energy often proportioned to their capa- 
bilities for higher and nobler interests. 
I have frequently heard fathers, whose 
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lives had passed in the hard work which 
at once kept them clear of such tempta- 
tions, and enabled them to accumulate 
large fortunes, express doubt and fear 
lest, in bequeathing wealth to their 
children, they should be placing them 
in a worse position, not only as regards 
happiness in another world, but even 
for their own true welfare in this, than 
those who have no other heritage than 
a good education, and a fair start in life. 
“ What am I to slave and save for? To 
accumulate a large fortune only to bring 
my children to grief and debauchery ?” 
—I heard a very clever and successfal 
man say this once, and the thought oc- 
curs to most such men who think at all. 

The absence of interests and affections 
beyond the narrow circle of the family 
often acts with fatal effect on the nature 
of men who have not begun life under 
the enervating influence of inherited 
riches and luxury. Many a man of 
business, who in youth was generous 
and liberal, and gifted with sympathies 
and noble thoughts, is found in later 
life to have shrunk into selfish, cold, 
hard indifference ; less liberal now that 
he has amassed wealth than when he 
was beginning to labour for it ; less 
useful in this world, less fitted for 
another, than before he underwent the 
trials and the discipline of a life which, 
nevertheless, may have been exemplary 
in honour and integrity, and in the per- 
formance of all the duties which fell 
within the narrow sphere within which 
it has moved. 

Should we have such fears for our 
children if we knew that they, and those 
around them—that the society whose 
opinions would influence their standard 
of duty—recognised the essential obliga- 
tions which wealth, education, leisure, 
and talent impose ; if the expenditure 
of a certain portion of time, means, and 
talents on some object of utility to those 
less fortunate, were considered as much 
a part of the proprieties, incumbent on 
a man of a certain fortune, as is a car- 
riage, or suitable dress? Ifa neglect of 


‘these duties were considered a breach of 


trust—as assuredly it is—would the 
man of business have so fallen away 
D 
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from the promise of his youth ; would 
his soul have been thus starved and 
withered, if he had been taught to feel, 
if he had lived among fellow-citizens 
who felt, that a considerable portion of 
their time and wealth was due to those 
whose labour helps to enrich them? 
The wrong which estrangement from 
the rich inflicts upon the poor—the 
withdrawal of the cultivated from the 
ignorant—is palpable and intelligible to 
all. The evil which the same alienation 
exerts upon the wealthier classes is of a 
character less easy to make apparent to 
minds used to regard the existing state 
of things without alarm or dissatisfac- 
tion. But it is certain that the latter 
evil, falling on the spiritual part of the 
man, and starving the highest attributes 
of his nature, is deeper and more inju- 
rious than the consequences of the same 
isolation upon the poor. 

It must be granted that there is an 
improved feeling on these subjects 
among the rich. There are now com- 
paratively few who would not admit, if 
seriously taken to task upon the point, 
that the enjoyment of so large a share 
of the gifts of God imposes upon the 
wealthy the duty of ministering to the 
wants of the poor. Most thoughtful 
men of leisure would allow that no man 
has a right to be idle, and that the pos- 
session of means which exempt a man 
from working for pay indicates to him 
as his proper sphere of work that portion 
of the labour necessary to the well- 
being of society which cannot be paid 
in money; the performance of those 
offices of service to the poor, whether 
towards individuals or masses, which 
must be left to voluntary effort, and 
which should not be exacted of the 
scanty leisure of those who have to 
labour for their bread. That these 
things are rather admitted than felt ; 
that those who heartily acknowledge and 
endeavour to act on them are as yet a 
small minority ; that our charities bear 
so shameful adisproportion to our wealth ; 
that so much of their income comes from 
those who are not rich, and so much of 
their work is done by those who have 
little leisure, is principally due to the 


fact that the magnitude of the work, the 
long and gradual accumulation of barriers 
between the rich (especially between the 
idle rich) and the poor, and the ex- 
tremely perplexing circumstances under 
which, in our great towns, benevolence 
must grapple with destitution and dis- 
ease, with vice and misery—discourage 
all merely individual attempts to deal 
with them at large, and make the selec- 
tion and limitation of a particular field 
of labour, leaving to the left and right a 
mass of untouched evil every whit as 
great as that chosen for operation, appear 
impracticable, and if practicable, capri- 
cious and unsatisfactory. ‘The hopeless- 
ness of desultory personal efforts, the 
unsatisfactory results of mechanical 
charity working by organization and by 
rule, dishearten the earnest and afford 
excuse to the indifferent: and the ad- 
mission that beneficence is the duty of 
wealth remains an inoperative opinion, 
or relieves itself in mere donations of 
money to charitable institutions, princi- 
pally because no ready means of giving 
safe, useful, and personal effect to the 
energies and wealth of the benevolent 
as yet presents itself. Much energy or 
ability that now remains idle or useless 
would be available to the cause of 
charity; much wealth that is now 
squandered would be well bestowed ; a 
much wider and more operative sense 
of the duty of public service, of the 
responsibilites of leisure and riches, 
would be diffused among their possessors, 
if obvious channels were at hand into 
which those who have time and means 
could turn their efforts, with some 
security that they would do more good 
than harm, and a reasonable hope that 
while they were doing one portion of 
the good work the duties they were 
compelled to leave on either hand would 
be taken up by other fellow-labourers. 
It would be a great thing to sug- 
gest means whereby this may be, in 
part at least, accomplished ; whereby 
the actual and potential charity of the 
country, especially in the greater towns, 
may be rendered more available for the 
cure of its evils: whereby the existing 
arrangements for this purpose may be 
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rendered more efficient than they are, 
much waste prevented, many abuses 
rectified, and the work of charity made 
more complete, effectual, and satisfactory 
than at present; by which the whole 
force of benevolence at our command 
may be brought to bear with the great- 
est advantage upon the suffering at our 
door. It would be a great thing to in- 
dicate the manner in which, by a combi- 
nation of the resources and advantages 
of organization with the free exercise of 
individual energy and personal kindness, 
the difficulties which at present dis- 
hearten, hinder, or absolutely prevent 
mere individual action may be smoothed 
away or reduced within manageable 
compass ; while the evils and imperfec- 
tions which attend on mere organized 
charity working by rule and mechanism, 
may be avoided. 

In the meantime an earnest warn- 
ing as to the nature of that renewed 
intercourse between rich and poor, 
which has been described as the great 
social need of the age, may not be 
thrown away. There must be nothing 
of assumed superiority, nothing of 
patronage in the tone of the rich man if 
he would give to others or derive himself 
the full benefit of such intercourse. 
Patronage is resented by the poor: the 
spirit which dictates it precludes the 
rich from reaping the internal benefit of 


their own charity. The rich man must 
come to the poor as a friend who has 
much to gain as well as to give, to learn 
as well as to teach; as a brother who, 
having received from God more of this 
world’s good things, does not on that 
account pretend to claim any superiority 
over his brother. He must advise, not 
as a master, but as a friend ; he must 
sympathise, not as a superior, but as an 
equal in all that forms the ground of 
sympathy ; he must give, not as patron 
to dependent, but as brother to brother. 
Coming in such a temper he will find 
the poor man ready to acknowledge 
whatever title to respect is personal to 
himself, to look up to him as a man of 
education, of character, of refinement. 
But, if he pride himself upon his wealth, 
as raising him above the poor, he ap- 
proaches them in a temper which ex- 
cludes sympathy, and renders real grati- 
tude very difficult by rendering respect 
impossible. The poor despise the purse- 
proud man not one whit less than do 
the well born and well educated ; and, 
despising, his gifts cannot make them 
love him. The men who most influence 
the poor are those who give most of 
their heart where they give their help; 
they who receive most reverence from 
them are those who treat them with 
most respect for a common and equal 
humanity. 


NELL GWYN. 


BY WILLIAM JONES, 


Ir is an olden ditty, full of tenderness and pity, 

Full of leaven, hearts uneven, full of life’s mosaic play, 

When vice held wide dominion, and each courtier was a minion, 
To a king with cap and bells, in the ages passed away! 


A dream of time steals o’er us,—little Nelly is before us, 

Sweet and simple, cheeks of dimple, witching eyes, and black-brown hair, 
In the play-house pit she stands, with a basket in her hands, 

And the gallants cluster near to see a serving-maid so fair! © 
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Nell Guyn. 


But Nelly knows them well, and she makes her good looks tell, 
“Buy a dozen,” “Ah, the cozen! but no orange is so sweet 

“ As the smiles that we would buy, and the glances of an eye.” 
—And, blushing, Nell would gather all the guineas at her feet! 


Alas! for that same blush, that a wanton look could crush, 
Virtue sever, and for ever, like a lov’d thing won and lost: 
On the stage, as Florimel, flaunts the pretty Mistress Nell, 
And dreams of fame and conquest, nor reckons once the cost! 


King and nobles gather round, and the Thespian wreath is bound 
Upon a brow, unblushing now, for maiden shame is past! 

That star-bewildering Lilly has made her weak head silly, 

And among the noble libertines her horoscope is cast! 


There is Rochester, sad rake, clever, selfish, who could break 
A trusting heart, nor feel the smart, for pleasure’s wanton sake, 
And Villiers, gartered knave, fantastic, wild, and brave, 

Man of folly—mind unholy, living solely to deprave ! 


Dorset, Sedley, Killigrew,—a strange and motley crew 


* ‘Whose jests, and feats, and mad conceits, have been surpassed by few ; 


And Buckhurst nobly gifted, above the loose herd lifted, 
Yet borne along, by passions strong, with Nell licentious drifted ! 


Drop the curtain on this scene! Rank weeds of life, I ween, 
Fared better then than honest men,—as often may have been ! 
Then truth itself was treason, and virtue out of season, 

And would be still, if ev’ry will defied the code of reason ! 


The artist has pourtrayed saucy Nell, the witty jade! 

Voice beguiling, features smiling, all her winsome traits display’d ; 
No grace to her denied, and old Rowley stands beside, 

—Brow saturnine, eyes large and fine,—a form of kingly pride. 


And Nelly seems reproving, the monarch weak and loving,— 

Some prank, no doubt, she has found out, her warning finger moving, 
—Broadly the sun is gleaming, o’er park and terrace streaming, 

—Bright hearts, Love’s day, long past away, left to the poet's dreaming ! 


. . . . . . . . . 


Time its varied shades is casting—to the Palace death is hasting, 
“Sceptre and crown must tumble down,” life ebbs, its sands are wasting : 
Charles, long unwisely merry, is bound for Charon’s ferry, 

—He is dying, friends are flying, sadd’ning thoughts like these to bury! 


“Draw the shrouding blind away, that I see once more the day,” 

And mournfully, with closing eye, he sees the sunbeams play : 

They crown his drooping head, as the parting spirit fled, 

—He sighed “ ’Tis well, forget not Nell!” and England’s king lay dead! 


It is an olden ditty, full of tenderness and pity, 

Full of leaven, hearts uneven,—full of life’s mosaic play, 

When vice held wide dominion, and each courtier was a minion, 
To a king with cap and bells in the ages passed away ! 
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A FRENCH RELIGIOUS MEMOIR. 


Ir is customary with many critics of 
the press and of society at the present 
day to decry the bad taste of what is 
called the “ Evangelical” section of our 
religious public, in its excessive addiction 
to the details of pietistic biography. 
The circulars of Low Church publishers 
teem, it is notorious, with little memoirs 
of Christians young and old—some tell- 
ing their own tale in diaries and letters, 
where daily meditations, self-accusations, 
and transports, form the subject-matter 
of every communication, and religious 
self-consciousness is submitted to the 
minutest dissection; some conveying 
the admiring description of friends to 
whom the life of the saint appears a 
model fit to be held up for the imitation 
of all to come. Who cannot at once 
call to mind a host of such edifying re- 
cords, from the “ Dairyman’s Daughter ” 
of Legh Richmond downwards? We 
know the sort of books, and the sort of 
titles: “The Gathered Sheaf;” “ The 
Morning Promise ;” “ Perfect Peace ;” 
“ The Faithful Shepherd :” not to men- 
tion more plain-spoken memoirs of dis- 
tinguished saints in the different pro- 
fessions of life, soldiers and sailors, 
bankers and members of parliament, 
dluchesses and divines — memorable 
sometimes, be it added, for other things 
besides the unquestioned piety and the 
free communication of religious faith 
and feelings which afford the motive 
for their biography. 

In that portion of society, we repeat, 
in which Kyangelical views have fallen 
somewhat into discredit, and Anglican 
views have come into fashion, nothing 
is more common than to find fault with 
these revelations of personal piety :— 
thoughts too sacred for publication— 
communings of the soul with God. 
What, it is said, will become of all 
simplicity and humility of character if 
every religious emotion is dragged to 


light, and made matter of fulsome praise 
or sentimental display ? 

There is truth, no doubt, in these 
objections ; though we think they are 
often carried too far. The genuine 
records of human life and character 
will have an irresistible interest for 
most people, which it is needless to 
deny ourselves ; and, the more of such 
records we peruse, the wider basis we 
shall find for those inductions on which 
the only true philosophy of our complex 
nature can rest. We might say more as 
to the effect which—sectarian prejudice 
apart—the example of brave and busy 
men actuated in their most secret hours 
by an abiding sense of God’s presence 
may and ought to have on thoughtful 
minds. And it is one of the glories of 
“ Evangelical” pietism in particular, 
that so many brave and busy men in 
our English land have been inspired by 
it. Our purpose, here, however, is not 
to defend religious biography on philo- 
sophical or practical grounds, but only 
to point out how great is the mistake 
of those who conceive the love of ex- 
hibiting devotional processes, which has 
obtained so widely among the Evan- 
gelicals of cur own country and gene- 
ration, to be really at all distinctive of 
or peculiar to their way of viewing the 
bearings of the religious principle on 
thought and action. 

If our modern “ Ritualists ” were 
asked to what type of ecclesiastical sen- 
timent (we do not speak here of dogma) 
they consider themselves most to assi- 
inilate, they would doubtless point with 
pride and satisfaction to that of Con- 
tinental Romanism. Now it so happens 
that from the Continental Romanists 
there have emanated lately certain bio- 


graphical records, than which none of 


our aforesaid Low Church or Evangelical 
memoirs are more full of the work- 
ings of self-analysis, of spiritual pulse- 
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feeling, of rapturous pietism. The 
“ Journals and Letters of Eugénie de 
Guérin” will recur to the memory of 
every reader of the day’s literature. 
The sweet simplicity, poetical grace, and 
devout self-consecration of the writer 
may well have charmed us into forget- 
fulness of the unquestionable narrow- 
ness and monotony of her mental horizon. 
We have now another instance of this 
class of autobiography to bring to 
notice. 

In the April number of this year’s 
Revue des deux Mondes, there appears a 
sketch, from the pen of M. Emile Mon- 
tégut, of the career and character of 
another gentle devotee, a Frenchwoman 
by marriage and language, though not 
by birth :—and a liberal quotation from 
her diaries and letters, and from those 
of her husband, contribute to make up 
the record which M. Montégut heads as 
“ Histoire d’un Amour Chrétien.” The 
original compilation, however, on which 
M. Montégut’s article is founded, was 
made by Madame Auguste Craven, 
sister and sister-in-law of the personages 
mentioned. It is printed for a very 
limited circulation only. M. Montégut 
hopes it may some day reach a wider 
circle! It goes under the title, “ Récit 
dune Sceur: Souvenirs de Famille.” 
But the first part only has yet ap- 
peared; and we are left in ignorance 
of the subsequent career of one of the 
principal actors in this portion of the 
family drama. The story to which we 
are introduced is as follows :— 

In the winter of 1831-32 there were 
among the visitors at Rome two fami- 
lies whose relations with each other 
soon became friendly and even intimate : 
the one was that of Madame d’Alopeus, 
widow of the late Russian Minister at 
the court of Berlin, who was residing 
there with her young and lovely daugh- 
ter Alexandrine ; and the other was that 
of the Count de la Ferronnays, a French 
nobleman, and trusted servant of the 
late Bourbon dynasty, under which he 
had been successively Ambassador at 
the court of St. Petersburg, Minister 


1 Since the above was written, the memoir 
has been published in France. 


of Foreign Affairs (1829), and Ambas- 
sador at Rome. The Count and Coun- 
tess de la Ferronnays had several sons 
and daughters. Between the daughters 
and Mademoiselle d’Alopeus a friendship 
speedily sprang up. It was on January 
17th, 1832, that Albert, one of the sons, 
met their young neighbour for the first 
time ; and the history of the love of 
these two young people, their short 
union, and their severance by the death 
of Albert, form the groundwork of the 
religious idyll before us. 

Albert de la Ferronnays was an en- 
thusiastic young man, strongly imbued 
with the romantic fiction which came 
into vogue with a section of “Young 
France,” in the latter days of Charles 
Dix. It was the period when Lacor- 
daire, with chivalrous ardour, was pro- 
pagating his ideas of a monastic renais- 
sance, and when the Count de Monta- 
lembert— with whom Albert was on 
terms of the most affectionate friend- 
ship—was engaged in fostering the love 
of old Catholic legends, by composing 
the life of St. Elizabeth of Hungary. 
Albert’s whole soul was absorbed in the 
duties and raptures of devotion; and 
the tender interest Mademoiselle Alex- 
andrine awakened in him on the first 
occasion of their meeting seems only 
to have suggested to him the desire to 
pray for her conversion from the errors 
of Lutheranism, in which she had been 
brought up,! to the Holy Catholic faith. 
Alexandrine thus notes the impression 
made upon her own mind by her first 
interview with Albert :— 

“T did not go upstairs for a long time 
“after I heard that the brother of 
“Pauline de la Ferronnays was there. 
“T had a great wish to see him, how- 
“ever, and the evening before I had 
“fancied I saw him in a church, but I 
“was mistaken. .... I went up at last. 
“T looked at him with indifference, and 
“did not think him handsome, though 
“T believe I remarked the expression of 
“his eyes, and that he made an agree- 
“able impression upon me. As for him, 
“he told me afterwards that this first 
“sight decided his love for me; that he 

1 Her father was a Swede by birth. 
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“told his friends of the lively impres- 
“sion I had made upon him ; that they 
“laughed at it, and he then teased to 
“talk about me.” 

On the 5th of February, going to the 
church of the Trinita del Monte to hear 
the nuns sing, Alexandrine sees Albert 
on his knees engaged in the most earnest 
devotion, and a slightly tender feeling 
towards him awakens in her mind. 
“Coming out of church, I happened to 
“find myself near him, and I told him 
“how much I had wished to kneel as 
“he did, and that, had I been with his 
“ sisters, I should have done so. ‘Then 
“why not do so at once?’ said he; 
“** Why this respect for human opinion?’ 
“This boldness—for he knew me so 
“little—in a man of twenty, charmed 
“ me.” 

Soon the interest in Alexandrine 
waxed stronger and stronger in the 
young man’s mind, and blended itself 
with all his holy emotions. “Oh, I am 
“very happy!” he said to her one day ; 
“T have communicated this morning, 
“and I love you.” His zeal for her 
conversion Jed him at this time to one 
of those fantastic devices of the fashion- 
able romanticism which reminds us of 
the vagaries of “ Ritualism” in our own 
day, understanding by that term the 
zeal for resuscitating worn-out forms of 
piety—putting the new wine of the 
nineteenth century religion into very old 
bottles of medizvalism. This was the 
rising early one morning to make the 
pilgrimage of the Seven Basilicas, bare- 
foot, in order to obtain from Heaven the 
conversion of Mademoiselle d’Alopeus. 
M. Emile Montégut asks : ‘‘ Among the 
“most fervent Catholics of later genera- 
“tions are there many whom religious 
“ enthusiasm would inspire with similar 
“acts of love?” Neo-catholicism in 
France as a fashionable furore was be- 
forehand with our ritualism, both in its 
commencement and its decline. 

But the young devotee could not long 
blind his eyes to the fact that his earthly 


love was encroaching with alarming ° 


speed on the ground of the heavenly ; 
the tares that had been growing up with 
the wheat seemed, to his over-wrought 


enthusiasm, to be on the point of chok- 
ing it; and he felt miserable in his 
divided allegiance. He thus pours out 
his misery into the pages of his private 
journal :— 

“ How this state of coldness fatigues 
“and harasses! We feel at the bottom 
“of our heart the longing for those 
“emotions we so rarely enjoy, and yet 
“cannot get rid of some obstacle which 
“keeps them away. For some time past 
“T feel that those ravishing sensations 
“which the love of God alone in- 
“spired in me are fading away. I 
“should like to be solitary for some 
“days. I feel that my soul needs to be 
“steeped again. I believe truly that 
“habits are more powerful than prin- 
“ciples. At Rome, I was positively 
“better. 1 took such happiness in ful- 
“ filling all my duties exactly! I was 
“so moved on entering a church, and 
“my heart was filled with such lively 
“faith! All this seems now weakened. 
“ And what a difference in my love! 
“ What I did yesterday would never 
“have entered my mind before. I was 
“so happy with my silent admiration ! 
“T enjoyed contemplating her soul, and 
“‘a delicious, pure, disinterested senti- 
“ment moved me, and kindled an en- 
“thusiasm filled with devotion! Why 
“did I reveal to her the feelings she 
“had awakened in me? Have my senti- 
“ments changed their nature? What 
“did it matter whether she read what 
“was within my soul? What madness 
“possessed me that, in approaching her, 
“ T should cease to forget myself, and to 
“behold in her a heaven it was impos- 
“sible to attain? I blush for it. How 
“she must have pitied me! and how 
“ astonished she must have been !—/une 
“6th. My God, I pray thee, give me 
“that fervour which 1 no longer pos- 
“sess! There is such happiness in 
“heartfelt prayer, and it is a happiness 
“which ought always to last ! All those 
“vague and passionate feelings we ex- 
“perience in youth give to religion a 
“something which calms and satisfies 
“the soul. Oh, my God! I have for- 
“gotten that language which is under 
“stood by those alone who love none 
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‘but Thee. Once I knew this language, 
“which is spoken only in church, all 
“alone—I thought it so beautiful, I 
“loved so much to speak it! My God, 
“ give it back to me!” 

Fight against it as he may, the ab- 
sorbing thought in Albert’s breast now 
is whether Alexandrine returns his love. 
For months he is tormented by the 
doubt, and records his hopes and fears 
with a trembling minuteness, similar to 
that which of old inspired the sonnets 
of Petrarch. Thus he writes to Mon- 
talembert :—“ How lovely she was this 
“evening! After she had sung, she 
“‘ came up to me, saying, ‘ Do not be so 
“ melancholy!’ ‘How can I be gay ?’ 
* T answered. ‘Life weighs upon me ; 
‘can Lever be happy? Your goodness 
** oppresses me, for I know that I can- 
“not be beloved. No, spare me your 
“‘ pity. I had rather be hated ; I should 
“not be mortified.” If you did but 
“ know what I was suffering! And, to 
* finish me, she said, ‘You are always 
“exaggerated. You will forget me; you 
“will return to Oh, my dear 
“ friend, if you knew how she spoke 
** these last words! I could not answer. 
“ * Have I vexed you ?’ she continued. 
“© * Well then, I will believe you; but 
** you have changed so often, and I have 
** always been forgotten.’ Oh, Charles, 
““T could have died! And when I 
“ reflect that she never can be mine, 
** because I have no fortune! You can 
** conceive how I suffer—all my thoughts 
“and wishes. I have got into such a 
“ habit of seeing her, of being with her, 
“ that it seems as though she belonged 
“to me, and could not be taken from 
“me. When I hear her praised, it 
“makes me proud and happy. She 
“ often speaks to me of you—and if you 
‘knew in whata manner! I might be 
* jealous of it, assure you. I will tell 
“you all that when we meet. If you 
“ knew, my good friend, how much I 
“miss you, how I love you! I, who 
“‘ was formerly so unreserved with all 
“ the world, can now open my heart to 
*€ you alone.” 

His anxiety cannot be disregarded by 
the lady of his love, and she takes, it 





would seem, an odd way to answer the 
question, if that was her design, as one 
cannot help suspecting. She gives him 
to read—in order, she says, not to de- 
ceive him as to her character—two small 
manuscript books, in which she has 
recorded her private thoughts, The 
first, a little green book, fills him with 
dismay ; it reveals to him a previous 
attachment. In the small blue book 
which succeeded, the last few pages were 
carefully fastened down with a slip of 
paper, that they might not be opened. 
Alexandrine’s journal tells us how her 
confidence was betrayed :— 

“T was at the piano, singing the air 
“ in La Muette: ‘O moment enchanteur !’ 
“ when Albert, who was standing op- 
“ posite to me, asked me what I should 
“ think if he had read the pages in the 
“blue book which I had so carefully 
“ concealed. I was alarmed, but I 
“ answered that I was quite sure he 
“ was incapable of it. ‘But suppose I 
“ had done so?’ ‘It is impossible ; I 
** will never believe it.’ ‘I have done 
“it. ‘No!’ My alarm increased, 
“ but I still absolutely refused to believe 
“it. ‘Shall I quote a sentence to con- 
“ vince you?’ ‘You could not do so; 
“you would be inventing.’ ‘J believe 
“ I love Albert,’ he said, looking ear- 
“nestly at me. My eyes, which were 
* raised to his, fell, but not without 
“ altering their expression in such man- 
‘ner as to make him unhappy the 
“whole evening. Certainly, at that 
“ moment I did not feel that I loved 
“him; but it soon returned when I 
** saw him thoroughly miserable.” 

The following is the lover’s confession 
of his treachery to his friend Monta- 
lembert :— 

“ Dear good friend, you will be angry 
“ with me, but I must talk about my- 
self. How much has happened since 
my last letter! I did not think I could 
* have borne so much happiness. I told 
you about her journal, which she gave 
me to read. After reading the book 
through over and over again, and 
“ learning, as I knew her better, to love 
‘“‘ her more than ever, I reached the con- 
“ cluding part which she had forbidden 
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* me to read, having closed with a strip 
“of paper the pages which contained 
“ more than life tome. You will exclaim 
“against this breach of confidence. 
“What would you have done in my 
“ place? I resisted for some days, but 
“at last, in a moment of delirium, I 
“ broke through the frail obstacle. I 
* will not attempt to tell you what I 
“ felt; I hardly know myself. She loves 
“me, my friend. Do you understand 
“ what I am saying? Shelovesme!... 
“The moment when I told her of my 
“ treason was terrible. There was con- 
“ tempt in hereyes. Hell has no greater 
“torture! It was long before I got 
“over it, but now at last my fault is 
“ forgotten, and she is no longer vexed 
“ with me for knowing her secret. I 
“will not say anything of my feelings 
** vou can imagine them.” 

Although the lovers were thus happy 
in the knowledge of their mutual affec- 
tion, there were many obstacles in the 
way of their union. In the first place, 
Albert wasvery young, not above twenty, 
and it was decided by his father that 
the strength of their attachment should 
have the trial of two years of absence. 
He was accordingly sent to Rome, Ma- 
dame d’Alopeus and her daughter being 
at Naples ; and correspondence between 
the lovers was strictly forbidden. Once 
only, at the urgent entreaty, on his 
brother’s behalf, of Fernand de la Fer- 
ronnays, did Alexandrine transgress this 
interdiction, and then not without a 
feeling of remorse for the deceit she was 
obliged to practise. She implored Albert 
not to answer her letter, and he accor- 
dingly contented himself with pouring 
out to his brother his thanks for the boon 
he had obtained for him. 

Madame d’Alopeus’s aversion to the 
match was soon strengthened by an 
event which only added to her daughter’s 
attachment. Albert was seized at Civita 
Vecchia, whither he had gone in order 
to sail with his family for France, with 
a dangerous attack of inflammation on 
the chest. Alexandrine returned with 
her mother to Rome under the impres- 
sion that he had left Italy, but they 
soon received tidings of his dangerous 


illness, and she pours forth her grief 
and anxiety in the following letter to 
his sister :— 

“ Pauline, I am suffocating. There 
“ is no one to whom I can speak of my 
“ terrible sufferings ; so I write to you. 
“ Only conceive! At this moment of 
“ poignant anxiety, mamma has just told 
“ me that she will perhaps feel it a mat- 
“ ter of conscience to forbid my marry- 
“ ing a man in such precarious health, 
“ when it is just grief that makes him 
“ ill, and happiness that restores him. 
“ Oh my God, do not take my life, for 
“ that would be a sorrow to him, but let 
“ me, me alone, endure what Thou wilt 
“ of physical or mental suffering ; only 
“let him be happy for some time yet, 
“ in the name of our Lord! Pauline, I 
“think my brain will go. May God 
“come to my aid, and not punish me 
“ for loving him so much !” 

Albert's recovery by no means removed 
the mother’s objections to the marriage, 
for which, indeed, she had many good 
reasons. His youth, his delicate health, 
his want of fortune and of prospects, 
and, above all, his different religion, 
were all against it; and she further 
feared that the connexion might be dis- 
pleasing to the imperial family of Russia, 
whose consent she would be obliged to 
ask, as Alexandrine was a lady of honour 
to the empress. She harboured besides 
more ambitious views for her daughter, 
who, in the bitterness of her soul, just 
before starting for Germany, where her 
mother determined to take her, writes 
thus in her journal :— 

“T feel curious sometimes to know 
“ whether there will be careers in heaven 
“whether generals and ministers will 
“be more thought of there than those 
“ who have not made themselves talked 
“about. What is glory with respect 
“to any earthly dignity? Why do not 
“men rather seek to earn a dignity in 
“heaven? Do they never reflect that 
“ dignities there alone are incorruptible? 
*“ Claveer—the word has become intole- 
“rable to me. To contribute to the 
“ defence of one’s country when it has 
“need of defence is all well; but to 
“copy despatches, what is it? If, in- 
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“deed, one could perform some useful 
“action all at once! But, in order to 
“reach this distant object, to languish 
“for years in almost mechanical occu- 
“ations, which only serve to waste 
“the time which might be devoted to 
“ God—what is that ? 

“To say to a young person—Do not 
“ marry till you have the certainty (as 
“ far as that can be said of anything in 
“this world) that you will be saved 
“from want, is reasonable, and springs 
“from a prudential kindness ; but that 
“a little money more or less should 
“excite consideration or contempt, this 
“it is which cries to heaven for ven- 
“ geance. 

“ Mademoiselle, if you meet with any 
“one who you think might please you, 
“before you allow yourself to be tco 
“much attracted, do not inquire whe- 
“ther he has religion and good princi- 
“ ciples ; so long as he has not robbed 
“ or committed any crime, that is enough. 
** Do not indulge in exalted or ridiculous 
“ pretensions, but inquire whether he 
“possesses enough to give to you for 
“your lifetime, and to your children 
“after you, something over and above 
“the superfluities requisite for enjoying 
“all the comforts of life. If you can 
“ satisfy yourself on this point, the most 
“essential of all, then marry him with- 
“out fear; you will be happy! But if, 
“on the contrary, he whom you are 
* disposed to love has only just enough 
“to live upon, and you hear romantic 
“ people say that the woman he marries 
“is to be envied, that the solidity of his 
“character is a warrant for conduct of 
“uniform excellence, that his religious 
“principles are strong, that his simple 
“tastes will never lead him into foolish 
“expenses,—do not listen to words so 
“fanciful, so devoid of reason and of 
“ knowledge of the world !” 

After thus, as she expresses it, getting 
rid of her gall, Alexandrine started on 
her journey in better temper with her 
mother, and cheered by the prospect of 
soon returning to Italy. This they did 
in the autumn of 1833 ; and soon after 
Alexandrine, in her turn, underwent a 
severe illness, on her recovery from 


which her mother—a very lovely and 
fascinating woman—married Prince La- 
poukhyn, a Russian nobleman, to whom 
she had been for some time engaged. 

“When one is young,” Alexandrine 
writes in her journal at this time, “when 
“one has happiness still before one, 
“ there is a peculiar charm in recovering 
“from illness: the earth appears rose- 
“coloured. My God, when we recover 
** from life, which is itself but an illness, 
“ when we rise from our bed, the grave, 
“what youthfulness shall we then feel ! 
“ And we shall see before us not an un- 
“certain and fugitive happiness, but a 
“happiness cloudless and without end. 
“Oh, my God, grant me first. the faith 
“in this, and then its fulfilment ! 

“ My mother was married the follow- 
‘ing day, the 30th of October, to 
“Prince Lapoukhyn. The wedding 
“was celebrated first in the Greek 
‘church, and afterwards in the Protest- 
“ant chapel.” (Difference of religion 
does not seem to have stood in the 
mother’s way in her own case.) “I 
“was still so weak that I hardly knew 
“what I thought about it. My lips 
“were pale and trembling, and I could 
“scarcely stand. I recollect thinking, 
“ during the ceremony, that there would 
“be no more weddings, or fétes, or 
“ flowers for me on earth, and yet I felt 
“that they were better suited to me 
“than they were to my mother.” 

The constancy of the young lovers 
was, however, soon rewarded. M. Mon- 
tégut does not tell us how Madame La- 
poukhyn’s objections were surmounted ; 
perhaps her own marriage gave her a 
softer feeling for her daughter's distress, 
and she could not make up her mind to 
take her with her into the banishment 
of her new husband’s estate near Odessa. 
However this may have been, the pair 
met once more at Naples, and, after a 
due time for preparations both religious 
and worldly, were married in that city. 
Shortly before the wedding, Albert, 
who with his delicate health was always 
susceptible of melancholy feelings, writes 
in his journal :— 

“Passed the evening with the La- 
“poukhyns. Alexandrine sad at the 
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‘ prospect of leaving her mother. She 
“wept; that will pass off, I hope. But 
“what if I should not fill the void 
“which her mother’s departure will 
“create? Either I should die, or else 
*T should go and live with her in Rus- 
“sia, a species of moral, intellectual, 
“and perhaps physical suicide. I am 
“stupid, or mad, or something of the 
“kind. I am haunted by a presenti- 
“ment that I shall make Alexandrine 
“very unhappy. I should like to bea 
“monk. But no, I am getting unrea- 
“sonable. I will plunge my head in 
“my pillow, and there bury myself till 
“T am transformed into something pos- 
“ sessed of common sense.” 

The presentiment was but too well 
founded. It was only ten days after 
the wedding, as he and his bride were 
enjoying the honeymoon at Castella- 
mare, that Albert’s dreaded disease 
returned, and he broke a bloodvessel, 
From this time Alexandrine, the most 
devoted of wives, never knew what it 
was to be free from anxiety. ‘Is there 
“then,” she writes during his illness, 
“is there in truth only the shadow of 
“happiness upon earth? Is it only 
“ what is distant that appears charming, 
“ond must it always lose its colours as 
“we seize it? Is there then no true 
“ poetry, save in the love of God, and 
“are we so miserable that that cannot 
“suffice us, and that we must always 
“Jong to idealize, to deify, some object 
“on earth? . .. Oh! are we not often 
“consumed by the desire for a country 
“where we shall be sure of what we 
“see, where we shall be sure of loving 
“for ever, where we shall have no false 
“fears, where we may without anxiety 
“love with all our being another being? 
‘“‘This country, if we ever reach it, is 
“Heaven! We die with desire for it, 
“and yet, through weakness or indiffer- 
“ence, we make no effort for it.” 

The journals and letters from this 
time contain little else but the record of 
the alternate hopes and fears attendant 
on the husband’s fatal but flattering 
disorder, and the continual changes of 
residence undertaken with the vain 
endeavour to conquer it. They went 


” 


first to Pisa, where for some time they 
enjoyed the society of Montalembert,— 
“ Montal,”—as Alexandrine calls him 
in affectionate abbreviation. Here Al- 
bert’s health for a time improved, and 
he and his young wife seem to have 
been really happy. We quote from 
Alexandrine’s journal for the 13th Jan. 
1835 :— 

“We have been to the Cascine, and 
“ afterwards went to order a hat for me, 
“which afforded us great amusement. 
“ At dinner, Albert took a sudden resolu- 
“ tion to go to a ball which was to take 
“ place in the evening, and which we had 
“all three declined. I objected, fear- 
“ ing it might be bad for him, but he 
“ insisted, and ended by saying,—‘ I 
“ choose it.’ He went to tell my maid 
“ to get my dress ready, and by degrees 
“T allowed them to do me the sweet 
“‘ violence of making me as handsome as 
“ possible. I was certainly two hours 
“ about it. To make the fun complete, 
“we forced Montal to come with us. 
‘‘He made us supplicate him a long 
“time. He had nothing to wear ; 
« Albert lent him almost everything ; 
“then he had to go for a shoemaker, 
“ and a hairdresser to cut his hair. All 
“ this amused us very much, and finally 
“ what made us laugh as much as any- 
“ thing else was that, being at that time 
“ without a man-servant, we were fol- 
* lowed to the ball by the shoemaker’s 
“ boy.” 

As the invalid recovered strength, he 
became restless, and longed for change. 
In a journal which he kept for a friend, 
he writes :—“I gain fresh strength 
“ every day, at least in my own opinion ; 
“and I hope, by God’s help, that I 
“‘ shall soon be freed from this tribula- 
“tion of cares and precautions. I do 
“not know whether it is the approach 
*‘ of spring, but I feel the want of air, 
“ of movement, of life... . My passion 
“for travelling increases every day. 
“ There are times when the soul seems 
“to drag us towards unknown regions, 


- “ where one fancies that everything must 


“be more beautiful than what lies be- 
“fore our eyes. Is not this need of 
“ movement, of change, of escape from 
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“ oneself, this thirst for infinity, for 
“ liberty, a presentiment of our celestial 
* country?... It is long since I have 
“ felt so much activity and fervour as 
“Tdo now. I am more than usually 
“ master of my weak and indolent 
* nature, which I must attribute to the 
“ improvement in my health. I rejoice 
“jin feeling my strength revive, and I 
“ bless God for it, for I need it in order 
“to enjoy my happiness thorougbly. 
“ T am far from having fully described 
“my present feelings. I am touched 
“ with love in retracing my recollections 
“of the past, my present heaven, and 
“the infinity of my future bliss. I 
“have been blamed for my unsocia- 
“ bility ; but what would the noise of a 
“salon be to me now that the true 
“ sweet enjoyment of my life has been 
“‘ youchsated to me ? Is not the twilight 
“‘of my lamp, illumining her beloved 
“ head, something better than all the 
“ world beside ?” 

In consequence of this supposed re- 
turn of health, the La Ferronnays started 
in the spring of 1835 on a journey to 
Odessa, to visit Madame Lapoukhyn. 
They went first to Naples, and thence 
by sea to Constantinople and Odessa, 
which they reached early in July ; but 
they had not been there many days 
before the fatal blood-spitting returned 
again, and poor Alexandrine felt that 
she must give up all hope, and prepare 
for the worst. One morning, as she 
returned from her husband’s sick room 
to her own, full of agonising fears, she 
opened the New Testament at hazard, 
with a sort of superstitious feeling. Her 
eyes immediately lighted on the verse, 
“ Honour those widows that are widows 
indeed.” “I thought I had seen a 
“* ghost,” she says, “and almost screamed. 
“My imagination had never before 
“ realized that horrible word—widow! ” 
She was, however, not destined to realize 
it just then. Albert recovered sufficiently 
to return to Italy, travelling through 
Poland, where Alexandrine visited a 
salt-mine, of which she gives a graphic 
account in her journal, and then through 
Austria. 

They first domiciled themselves in Ve- 


nice, where the young wife settled down 
into a nurse and housekeeper, giving up 
all amusements and gaieties for her hus- 
band’s sake. She writes to one of her 
sisters-in-law :—“I am getting rid of 
“ my refinement. I am turning myself 
“ into a cook, a farmer, or what you will, 
“and it is frightful to see how com- 
“ pletely I am made for it. ~My care of 
** Albert, which you think so highly of, 
“is really worth nothing ; ask Pubus: 
* he will tell you, as he tells me, that I 
“ have a natural taste for this kind of 
“thing, that I enjoy managing and 
** petty arrangements, that I should get 
“ ennuyée if Albert were in better health, 
“ that I have no greater amusement than 
“ in physicking and nursing. . .” Again, 
to M. de Montalembert :—* If you only 
* knew, dear Montal, how I am buried 
“body and soul in housekeeping, you 
** would pity me and laugh at the same 
“ time ; there is no vestige left of the 
“ poetical Alexandrine, surrounded as 
“she is by stores of oil, potatoes, rice, 
* candles ; and knowing, 1 beg you to 
“ believe, what they are all worth, even 
* to the price of an egg. . . . Albert says 
“the first sheet of my letter smells 
“ strong of the kitchen. It is true, and 
“I blush for it; pardon me ; but only 
“ conceive! our little old woman is so 
“ unskilful that J have to teach her how 
“ to make dishes, and this is all so new 
“ to me that I tell all my friends of it ; 
“and then I am drawn on by your 
“ brotherly request to give you all sorts 
“ of housekeeping details. Forgive me !” 

These lively letters were probably 
written to be seen by her sick husband ; 
in her private journal and letters to 
Pauline we see the workings of her 
grief and her affection, which were 
gradually and irresistibly leading her to 
fulfil her dying husband’s most ardent 
wish by embracing his religion. It was 
not a conscientious preference for the 
faith in which she had been brought up 
which had so long withheld her from 
this step—on the contrary, she had long 
been attracted by the Romish ritual in 
the Italian churches she was in the habit 
of frequenting, and she boasted some- 
times that she had “a Catholic air” and 
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had been taken for a Catholic ; but she 
was restrained by her respect for her 
mother, who, on consenting to her mar- 
riage had strictly charged her never to 
forsake the Protestant faith ; and still 
more by her reverence for her father’s 
memory. Referring to the story of the 
heathen king who refused to embrace 
Christianity because he would not go 
after death to a Paradise into which 
his friends could not enter, she writes 
to M. de Montalembert, who had often 
seconded her husband’s entreaties :— 
“ Indeed, if I were told that my father 
“ had taken the wrong road and Albert 
“ the right, and that I must choose one 
“and be for ever separated from the 
“ other, I believe that, as Albert would 
“ be sure of bliss, I should let him go 
“alone, and should follow my father 
“like that heathen prince.” In the 
following extracts we trace the gradual 
yielding of this filial piety to her deeper 
love for her husband :— 

“My God, Thou hast granted me 
“ great happiness in my life, but Thou 
“ hast denied me repose. I hope I do 
“not murmur. Thy will be done! Oh 
“ yes, I hope I am persuaded that all 
“ Thou doest is well done ; but, adored 
“ Father, I ask of Thee (for Thou hast 
“ permitted us to ask), I ask of Thee in 
“ the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, to 
“whom Thou hast promised to refuse 
“ nothing, that I may live, die, and be 
“born again with my beloved Albert. 
“T love him, my God, in Thee, and 
“because he loves Thee. Oh keep 
“us ever together in Thy love, and 
“separate us not! Oh, dear good 
“ saints, pray forme! Oh Jesus, listen 
“tome! Let my voice reach Thee, as 
“did that of the poor women, of the 
* centurion, of so many others! I say 
“ with one of them, ‘ Lord, I believe, help 
* Thou my unbelief!’ Oh vouchsafe to 
“enlighten me Thyself, to make Thy 
“truth shine in my heart; but suffer 
“ me, oh sweet Jesus, Thou who hast 
“had pity on Thy mother, suffer me to 
“ spare my mother’s heart ! 


“ My soul was very sad, very anxious, 


“yesterday. The sun was bright, the 
“sea calm and beautiful. Such scenes 


“have often made me believe in an 
“ eternal happiness extended to all and 
“everything. Yesterday I thought of 
“ nothing but the pain and danger that 
“ are beside all that is sweet and happy. 
“ T reflected how the sun, which is so 
* superb, is often the cause of death and 
“suffering. And the sea, calm and 
“ smooth and blue as it is, are not men 
“ drowned in it all the same? Danger 
“and suffering surround us. Our life, 
“ the life of those we love, hangs only 
“ by a thread, and even that thread is 
“ not broken without frightful suffering. 
“ ., . I was indulging in such thoughts 
“ yesterday, as I sat by the window 
“ oazing on this lovely view, when these 
* comforting words came into my mind, 
“ whispered, perhaps, by one of the 
“ angels who watch over me—that the 
“ very hairs of our heads are allnumbered. 
“ Thus, then, all our sufferings have an 
“ object. Oh, I feel that it is good for 
“me to be tried. It makes me think 
“of God, and renders me, I hope, a 
‘little better. And then (another 
“ heavenly word that has recurred to 
“ me), ‘ Blessed are they that mourn, for 
“ they shall be comforted.’ 

Letter to Pauline. “He is alive, 
“ Paulirfe, but I have no more hope. 
“ Hope is a thing we part from with 
“such difficulty that I have never yet 
“ lost it till this evening, in spite of the 
“ many times I have been told that he 
“ might die at any moment. . . . Oh! 
“it is so difficult, even when one has 
“ experienced it before, to believe that 
“ what one loves can die! I am sitting 
“ alone in his room, whilst he is asleep— 
“ alone, thinking that he is dying, with- 
“out mother, without sisters, without 
“ brothers, in whose arms I can for a 
“moment give vent to my terrible 
“anguish. I should be suffocated if I 
“ did not write. . . . This, then, is the 
“end of our poor love! ten days of 
“happiness in not yet two years of 
“ marriage, and loving each other as 
‘much as it is possible to do. Oh 
“God! ten days—for I have not been 
“above ten days entirely free from 
“ anxiety about his health. God has 
“ prepared me slowly, imperceptibly 
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“ even, perhaps in His pity, for I have 
“ always preferred lengthened grief to 
“ sudden shocks. 

“Here I am, then, coolly calculating 
“what will become of me. First, O 
“my God, grant that this beloved angel 
“‘ may not continue to suffer as he has 
“ done, that all heavenly joys may sur- 
“round him, and give him eternal bliss ! 
“ Then, for myself, my life I know will 
“ be tenacious, and there will remain no 
“ other happiness on earth for me but 
“the love of God. May I have but 
“the energy to throw myself into it ! 
“ That should be our strongest love ; but 
“*T have always been so weak, I have 
“ had so much need of tenderness, that 
“to be told at my age that ail these joys 
“are over terrifies me. And yet my 
“ only rest would be in feeling myself 
‘“‘ inconsolable, for I should be shocked 
“ at myself if I could ever again set foot 
“ in gay society, or attach myseif to the 
“‘ world by any link. For a moment I 
“thought I should take the veil, but 
“then I reflected that my fortitude 
“ would not be equal to it ; and then the 
“‘ wish to see my mother, all of you, my 
“brothers, would disturb me, and I 
“want, if possible, to rest calmly in 
“ God. I must have solitude and liberty 
“‘ with some one whom I love, and who 
* will love me better than my mother ? 
“ T think I shall go to her; but, though 
“ with my mother, I shall have Albert’s 
“ faith, for I will not and cannot believe 
“ otherwise than he believes. . .. . Do 
“you remember, Pauline, how I once 
“ told you that three deaths or one birth 
“ alone would make mea Catholic? It 
“was a presentiment which God has 
“soon realized, and not, alas! in the 
” 

The end of this mental struggle of 
course was that Alexandrine abjured the 
faith in which she had been brought up, 
and espoused that in which her husband 
was dying. One can easily imagine the 
rest it must have been to her ardent 
soul, to feel her spiritual union complete 
with the husband from whom she was 
just about to be parted in the body ; 
and the rapture into which she bursts 
forth overflows her journal :— 
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“My God, grant that I may not 
“ forget even for Thee, my mother, my 
“beloved brothers, my father in the 
“other world, and the care which I 
“ must give to my Albert! My Jesus, 
“grant that I may accompany every- 
“where my poor friend, whom Thou 
“ Thyself hast given to be my husband— 
“in the shadow of death as in all the 
“ strength of life, in the slumber of the 
“tomb as beside his bed of suffering— 
“ that I may be always before his eyes, 
“a well-known and beloved face, an 
“ encouraging voice, a companion in sup- 
“ porting everything! My Jesus, pre- 
“serve my thoughts from any other 
“wish! Amen. Dear Virgin, dear 
“ Saints, pray for me! 

“ Before going to confess to the Abbé 
“ Gerbet, I had been reading to him, 
“and in one of the Reflections which 
“ follow the chapters of the ‘ Imitation’ 
“Tread the words: ‘Love is stronger 
“ than death!’ These words revived my 
“ spirit. ‘ Love is stronger than death !’ 
“ T thank Thee, my God! for Thy great 
“mercy ; and how, after that, should 
“ T not have faith, when Thou hast thus 
“heard my prayer that I might feel 
“how much [ loved him! These hor- 
“ rible doubts were then delusions, and 
“ now, oh sweet thought, I feel that I 
“could go down willingly with him 
“ into the gulf of death, which I always 
“dreaded. Never to be separated from 
“him, my God! He has need of me, 
“and I can give up all that I shall 
“ leave on earth. 

“ Sweet friend, so long tried, who 
“ hast loved me so well when thou wast 
“not suffering, fear not that I shall 
“abandon thee in thy last sufferings. 
“ Our God will grant, I trust, that I 
“‘ may not be absent, and then, beloved 
“ friend, thy agony will be a little less 
“cruel Oh, fear not! Do not look at 
“me as if I were going to leave thee! 
“ T will support thee though my bones 
“should break with grief to see thee 
“ die ; my arms, my eyes shall not move 
“ from thee, and thy last look shall see 
“ me still there. 

“And afterwards, my God, be it as 
“ Thou wilt, all that Thou wilt, when 
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“Thou wilt! If I live, I shall be 
“ happy ; if I die, if I may but be with 
“him, I shall be happy also. And as 
“for my life in this world without 
“him, I will not even be afraid to 
“take comfort. Let it be as Thou 
“wilt, my God; only let there not 
“be sin and remorse! My God, my 
*‘ Jesus, grant me faith, true living 
“faith. I wish for nothing, and I wish 
“ for all things. Amen.” 

M. Montégut’s narrative of events 
closes necessarily with the death of 
Albert, which took place on the 29th of 
June, 1836 ; for, as we have intimated, 
Madame Auguste Craven’s compilation 
at present seems to extend no further. 


The young widow’s subsequent history 
remains untold. The extracts which 
we have laid before the reader form a 
portion only of those contained in the 
Revue des deux Mondes; and the 
original memoir from which they are 
derived furnishes evidently many more 
of the same description. Their general 
character will be sufficiently evident. 
They have all the interest of fresh and 
natural expressions of youthful love and 
sorrow, and fervent piety; but we can 
hardly say that they exhibit any traces 
of the real poetical insight into nature 
and the subtler mysteries of feeling 
which constitutes the special charm of 
Eugénie de Guérin’s writings. 


A DULL LIFE. 


[ tuink there is no country in the 
world so dreary and oppressive as the 
country round New Orleans. It is a 
vast swamp, below the level of the 
Mississippi, covered with cedars, not 
evergreen, but deciduous ; and when [ 
was there in the early spring, there was 
not a single leaf upon them. For miles 
these dreary forests extend, with almost 
always the same aspect, except, perhaps, 
for a few miles the trees may be bathed 
in yellow slimy mud half-way up their 
trunks, where some lake or river has 
been swelled and risen for a time some 
ten or fifteen feet higher than usual. 

Natural scenery, untouched by man, 
has, almost everywhere in the world, 
some beauty; not always a lovely, 
graceful beauty, but a beautiful dreari- 
ness, or a beautiful wildness, or a beauti- 
ful quaintness, or a beautiful luxuriance. 
Here, in this swampy, slimy Louisiana, 
there is ugly dreariness, ugly wildness, 
ugly quaintness, and the country often 
struck me as absolutely ugly, and, with 
its alligators basking in the rivers, as 
almost revolting, somewhat as if it were 
a country in a geological period not pre- 
pared for man’s appearance. 

We were in New Orleans in 1858, 
and the state of society was not more 
pleasant to contemplate than the natural 


scenery ; the moral atmosphere was as 
offensive as the swamp miasma. Every 
day we heard of murders and assassina- 
tions in the streets, and crime ruled in 
society. The fear of vengeance from 
criminals very often prevented the in- 
jured from seeking the protection of 
the law—in fact, the state of the city 
was almost lawless. The aspect of the 
streets was quiet enough, perhaps, with 
the exception of a few drunken Irish 
and Germans, whom I saw sometimes 
absolutely rolling on the pavement ; 
but it was impossible to speak to any 
person without hearing of recent crime, 
and the daily papers were crammed 
with revolting records. 

I detested New Orleans; I detested 
the great Hotel St. Charles, with its 
809 people sitting down to table to- 
gether ; and I detested the conversation 
I heard there at dinner, and in the im- 
mense drawing-room crowded with fine 
ladies. Fine gives no idea how fine 
these planters’ ladies were; indeed, 
much more extravagantly dressed than 
crowned heads in old countries, and 
some wore more jewels in the early 
morning than a princess would wear in 
any evening in England. Everything 
I saw in New Orleans disgusted me. I 
could not visit the slave auction or slave 
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depéts without suffering with horror for 
days after ; and I could not look at the 
daily paper, with its little black running 
negroes heading innumerable advertise- 
ments of runaways, without feeling sick 
with sympathy for the sufferings of 
these human beings so indicated. 

In fact, I never lost the feeling of the 


presence of slavery. It met me every- - 


where; its influence was felt every- 
where : in the book-shops, by the glaring 
absence of certain books ; in the pulpit, 
by the doctrines doctored to please the 
congregation ; in the cars, by the division 
of white and black; in the schools, 
from the absence of every child sup- 
posed to have a tinge of black blood ; 
in the evening, by the gun to send all 
coloured people home—everywhere, at 
every time, the presence of slavery was 
heavy upon me. 

The conversations at that time, in 
almost all groups of people, were directly 
or indirectly about slavery and the 
infamy of the North; this infamy all 
connected with the peculiar institution. 
One evening we went to the only scien- 
tific society in the city—a poor, strug- 
gling, ill-supported association—and the 
interest of the lecture I heard there 
turned, too, on slavery. It went to 
prove that the Egyptians had negro 
slaves, and that these African races 
from all time had been servants, and 
always ought to be, and always would be. 

There was quite enough in this city 
to make the heart of man sad; and 
though the country around was sad too, 
there is always the sky when one is out 
of the narrow streets. So I often used 
to go by the railway to different points 
in the woods, or on the Lake Ponchar- 
train, to get the refreshment of the 
beautiful biue sky and the gorgeous 
setting sun. 

One day I went to Carrolton, a collec- 
tion of white wooden villas, with green 
verandahs and gardens, very ugly and 
utterly uninteresting, but it is on the 
very verge of the uncultivated, un- 
touched forest swamps. It was, in fact, 
one of the few places where it was 
possible to get a view of that melancholy 
country, and so one day, very near to 
Carrolton, I encamped with my sketch- 


ing umbrella, &c. to make a view of 
the monotonous wall of deciduous cedars 
which rose beyond the one field which 
had been cleared, and cultivation at- 
tempted, but unsuccessfully ; and this 
field, which was my foreground, was 
now a swamp covered with rank grass, 
dwarf palm, and dead stalks of tall 
plants. The trees beyond were leafless, 
but clothed in waving garments from 
the topmost branches to the ground, of 
grey moss—monotonous and fantastic. 
The first day, I had not been seated 
more than half an hour, in dead stillness 
when I heard steps close behind me, 
and, looking up, saw a young lady, very 
pale and slender, with a timid, tired 
look, walking up to me, with a negro 
woman, who, like most other household 
slaves, was rather fat, and remarkable 
for her ready smile and gay handker- 
chief, arranged turbanlike on her head. 
I said at once, “Good morning,” and, 
as the timid young lady halted close to 
me, she said, “Good day, ma’am,” and 
then she stood still behind me, for at 
least twenty minutes, until I began to 
feel her eyes on my fingers, and to get 
quite nervous; but, as she looked so 
pale and so very timid, I did not dare 
to say, “Go away; you prevent me 
from drawing,” and so I turned round 
in despair, and said, “ You must find it 
very dull and tiring standing so long.” 
“Oh, no! oh, no! I could stand here 
all day, and never feel weary at all, I 
am so interested.” This was said quickly, 
but in a very low voice. ‘Good 
heavens!” thought I, “I hope not; 
this is very desperate ;” and seeing the 
negro squat down, reminded me it would 
be hetter for us both if the young lady 
would sit down. So I pulled out a 
corner of a mackintosh cloak, and said, 
“ Pray sit down.” The young lady in- 
stantly accepted my not very politely- 
worded offer, and sat down by me, 
saying, in a very low voice, lower than 
before, “Oh, you are very kind!” The 
“kind” was almost inaudible. I went 
on drawing. The young lady never 
spoxe, but watched me intensely. Half 
an hour passed, and I began to wonder, 
but I determined not to break silence 
first, and so, by my watch, which I took 
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out and looked at, another half-hour 
passed, when the silent youny lady got 
up, and saying, “Shall you come to- 
morrow?” awakened her sleeping ne- 
gress, and, being assured I should be 
there again the next day, said “Good 
morning,” and walked away. She went 
into a very little wooden villa behind 
me, which very dull-looking little house 
was now invested with interest for me, 
for this pale, uninteresting young lady 
excited my interest, she was so very 
quiet ; and now I had had time to ex- 
amine her, I had found out she had 
quite perfect features—not a fault to be 
found with the lovely lines of brow, 
nose, and chin, withal so expression- 
less, and so colourless, that no one could 
be struck with her beauty: it was 
beauty to discover for yourself by patient 
investigation. If there was any ex- 
pression, it was pathos. She did not 
look open-eyed and stupid, as you may 
perhaps imagine the word expression 
less to mean, but utterly weighed down, 
listless, and without any feeling, or de- 
sire, or restlessness, or pain, or pleasure, 
or anything. She looked as if she 
were ennuyée, and did not know it 
even. 

The next day, unfortunately, there 
was what the Americans called a “ young 
tornado ”—that is to say, a little tem- 
pest—which flooded the country with 
its rain and tore up the trees with its 
winds, and it was, of course, impossible 
to think of sketching. I was very glad 
it was not an old tornado, if this was a 
specimen of the power of a young tor- 
nado. Two days after this the ground 
was still wet, but I went off by rail to 
Carrolton, and, in india-rubber boots, 
waded to my sketching place. Before 
I was installed even, my pale young 
lady came out of her little bathing- 
machine-like house, with her negress, 
and walked up to me with her, “Good 
day, ma'am.” The negress said, “Oh! I 
be very glad you come, for Miss Cecilia 
sat all day at the window for three days, 
looking for de fine weather. I don’t 
know what she do if you don’t come.” 

I was touched, and said, “ Miss 
Cecilia must have very little to do, if 
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she has so much time to think about 
my drawing.” 

Miss Cecilia blushed a little, and said 
very low, “I have nothing to do.” 

This was said in perfect good faith, 
and so quietly, and so much as if it 
were a matter of course, that I was quite 
staggered. 

“ Nothing to do? nothing to do?” I 
said, accented as a question. 

“Nothing to do,” she answered 
quietly. 

Then we sat down as before, in silence, 
and I gave her a seat on my mackintosh 
and two air cushions, and made her very 
comfortable ; and there we sat in silence. 

The negress had gone into the house 
saying, “ You will take care of Miss 
Cecilia,” and not waiting for my answer. 

Miss Cecilia sat with her hands 
(which were enveloped in little white 
cotton gloves) folded over her knees, 
and leaned forward, watching me in- 
tensely—watching the brush as it went 
into cobalt and emerald, green and sepia, 
and pink madder, trying hard to get 
the strange grey of the shroud-like 
moss. 

I did not look up, but I felt her eyes, 
and gradually I lost my power of con- 
centration on my work, and inwardly 
gave it up and determined to gratify my 
curiosity about my strange Cecilia ; but 
I went on pretending to work and not 
looking at her. 

“Miss Cecilia,” said I, “do you 
paint ?” 

“ No,” said she. 

* Do you sing?” 

“No,” said she. 

“Do you ride on horseback ¢” 

“No, no,” said she. 

“Do you write many letters?” 

“None,” said she. 

“Do you like embroidery ?” 

“No,” said she. 

“Do you like crochet?” 

“ T do it, but I don’t think I like it.” 

You must not think this was a brisk 
conversation—vefy far from it—there 
was a long gap after each “No;” and 
it was only the last sentence which gave 
me any hope of a conversation. 

“ What do you like?” said I. 

E 
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“T do not know,” said she, very low 
and languidly. 

“ But I am sure you like sitting here 
with me, Cecilia,” said I, boldly calling 
her by her Christian name. 

“Yes,” she answered, “very, very much.” 

“Ah,” rejoined I, “I am very glad 
that you like it very, very much ; and you 
like it very, very much, why ? tell me?” 

“ Oh, because it amuses me to see you 
take so much trouble about what I can’t 
understand. There is nothing to draw. 
Why don’t you draw our house? And 
what did you come here for? nobody 
ever came here before like you.” 

I was delighted to explain to her as 
well as I could a traveller’s reasons for 
sketching, but she evidently did not 
really comprehend or sympathise with 
what I said. 

Whilst I was talking, a negro woman 
came up to me and said, “My missus 
says you're to bring what you’re doing 
to her to look at, and you're to come to 
the back door.” 

IT hardly understood this message, and 
said so: “I don’t know what your mis- 
tress wants, but if it is to look at my 
drawing tell her to come to me.” 

“Oh, I dar’n’t say that; you must 
come along ; you're to go in at the back 
kitchen door.” 

Now I confess I was a little angry and 
refused to go, which was very childish, 
for if I had had the sense to have sub- 
mitted quietly I should have seen some- 
thing of another family of slave-owners, 
and perhaps have been able to give this 
great lady a little lesson ; but I was in- 
sulted by this continual contempt which 
I found any kind of steady work was 
exposed to. Perhaps, if this had been 
the first time a fine lady had treated me 
like a slave, because I worked like 
slave, I shonld not have been angry ; 
but it was the last touch which quite 
overset my good humour, and I shall 
for ever regret it. Ah, what a pity I 
did not go to that back kitchen-door! 
What I should have*seen and heard 
must remain for ever unseen and un- 
heard, because I was put out of temper 
by a very natural message considering 
where I was and who sent it. I had 


the satisfaction of seeing the lady lean- 
ing out of an upper window of her 
house trying to see me, and Cecilia told 
me she was very rich and had a great 
many slaves, and was very cruel some- 
times when she was ill and irritable. 

Cecilia, after a long silence, for I was 
cross and quiet, said, “I want to know 
how you dared to go into the cypress 
wood the other day—are you not afraid 
of the runaway slaves there? They say 
they are worse than wild beasts.” 

“Oh no; there can’t be any so close 
to the town. I was not afraid; I only 
went for a little walk. Don’t you ever 
go for a walk?” 

“ No, never.” 

This reminded me of a fashionable 
young lady in New Orleans, who had 
never seen the country at all round her 
city, and who did not know of what we 
were speaking when we spoke of the long 
grey moss one day at a dinner party. I 
told my companion this, and she said, 
“Oh, she had seen it, no doubt, in the 
shops ready for stuffing mattresses, and 
thought it was horse-hair! But I am 
not astonished she had not seen it in the 
country ; why should she go to see it?” 

I tried to make her understand the 
many reasons—moral, physical, and in- 
tellectual—why we should take walks in 
the country, or rides, or drives, or all 
three ; but I suppose my disquisition 
was very dull, for she did not seem to 
care about it, and fell into her listless 
attitude. So after a little silence I fell 
into the  cross-questioning method, 
which was the only possible one with my 
strange companion. 

“ Have you always lived here ?” 

“No, we lived in New Orleans when 
I was little and my parents were alive. 
Since their death I have always lived 
there with grandmother,” said she, point- 
ing to the green and white box. 

Then, in answer to my questions, 
she told me she was twenty, and that 
her father and mother had died of 
yellow fever when she was five years 
old and her only brother seven; that 
she had doted on, and adored her 
brother John ; that he had been quite 
different from her, very lively and very 
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clever ; and that he could not bear to 
live a quiet life, so he ran away from 
home and had joined General Walker, 
who was his great hero, and had been 
killed in Nicaragua. She told me how a 
letter came to her grandmother and she 
had to read it as her grandmother was 
too blind, and how, after understanding 
the terrible news, she fell down in a 
faint and was sick for weeks and weeks 
after. “But,” said she wearily, “that 
is six years ago; a very long time ago.” 
She went on to tell me, that her grand- 
mother was very old and infirm, and now 
quite blind, that she was very kind and 
very good, but that she would never let 
her go out anywhere, because it cost 
money, nor learn the piano, or sing, be- 
eause that cost money too, and because 
she could not bear a noise or bustle in 
the house : the rooms being divided with 
wood only, you could hear every sound 
in the house as if it were one room. 

“ She is very good to me,” said Cecilia. 
“She has a little money ; and as my 
father died in debt, it is very good of 
her to keep me. She says I and my 
brother have cost her a great deal of 
money.” 

“If she said that,” said I to myself, 
“T do not think she has been very good 
to you, and it is fortunate for you if you 
think so.” 

“She is a great sufferer now,” con- 
tinued Cecilia, “and Zoe has to sit by 
her for hours, holding her hands or 
combing her hair, and sometimes for 
days she will not see me. She does not 
believe I know how to nurse or do any- 
thing. Zoe is a very good creature: I 
should not be here now, but Zoe has 
the sense to say, when grandmother asks 
where I am, ‘ Miss Cecil is close by ; I 
can see her.’” 

I sat silently wondering at this dull 
life, and thinking of all the avenues to 
activity in any little town in England 
for a young lady like Cecilia—the church, 
the chapel, the little social societies for 
charity, all of which occupy those who 
are too poor or too pious for balls, pic- 
nics, and country gaieties. We have 
in England so many small organizations 
that it would be strange there to find a 
being who did not deliberately choose 


it, leading so isolated a life as my poor 
Cecilia. In England the clergyman or 
the minister and the doctor are the steady 
friends of the most solitary woman. 

“Do you not go to church ?” I said. 

“Sometimes, but not very often. 
Grandmamma will not let me go alone ; 
and as she likes the minister to come 
and read prayers to her, I stay with her ; 
but I like to go to church best, because 
I like to see the people.” 

* But don’t you see any one—not the 
doctor?” said I, determined to find out 
if this life were really so cut off from all 
human fellowship as it seemed. 

“Oh, sometimes we do see the doc- 
tor.” 

Cecilia blushed deeply with some 
emotion or other, as she mentioned the 
doctor, so I asked her if she liked her 
grandmother’s doctor. 

“Oh yes, very well,” said she. 

But this did not satisfy me, and I put 
ingenious questions, which it would be 
very tedious to relate, until I extracted 
the following episode in her life. 

Two years ago, in the middle of the 
summer, there had been a terrible 
attack of yellow fever, which had been 
more than usually fatal; the deaths 
followed so quickly—hundreds upon 
hundreds—that a deadly panic seized 
the people, and in many places the 
doctors and nurses fled. Hospitals were 
obliged to be hastily prepared where 
the rich and poor were taken alike. The 
doctor, Cecilia’s friend, had under his 
care a hospital for children, which was 
the school-house, hastily adapted to its 
new purpose. The long rows of desks 
and forms were covered with mattresses, 
and children in every stage of the dis- 
ease were crowded together: some were 
nursed by relations, but the greater part 
by ladies who volunteered to do what 
few women dared to do for hire. This 
doctor had taken Cecilia, in spite of 
her grandmother's disapprobation, and 
put her into this hospital, where it was 
evident he had soon felt her worth, for 
he had made her, young as she was, 
chief of a wing. He had praised her 
devotedness, he had depended upon her, 
he had called her his Sister of Charity, 
and entrusted many difficult missions 
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to her care; she had found out what 
liberty was; for she had been about 
alone on the business of the hospital 
and found herself full of courage and 
life. She was intensely grateful to the 
man who had made her useful and 
found her good for something, and she 
had evidently regarded the doctor as 
the good angel of her life. He had 
made a mark in her life; but she, alas! 
had not, it seemed, occupied his atten- 
tion after the pestilence had passed. He 
was, probably, a very busy man, and 
had almost forgotten her; he did re 
member her, indeed, sometimes ; but he 
was too full of his own family affairs, 
his patients, and his negroes, to think 
much of his devoted Cecilia. 

“Ah!” said she, with the longest 
sigh I ever heard, “I don’t know how 
it was, and of course it is very wicked, 
but I never was so happy in all my life ! 
Every day I was up at four and never 
in bed until twelve, and the more I did 
the stronger 1 was; but now I do 
nothing all day I am very weak.” 

“But don’t you visit the doctor’s 
wife ?” 

“No; his wife is a fine lady, and I 
cannot dress so well as she does, so I 
do not like to go; people here think a 
great deal about dress. If you can’t dress 
you can’t visit the planters’ families, 
and the doctor’s family is quite a fashion- 
able family. I am too poor, in reality, 
to go among such people.” 

“Then, why did not your grand- 
mother give you a good education so 
that you might give lessons and earn 
money, as you can never be in what you 
call fashionable society ?” 

“Oh,” said Cecilia, “she is too 
proud for that; and, besides all, the 
governesses and teachers come from the 
North, and I never could have been so 
clever and accomplished as they are.” 

Then she told me about the planters 
who lived in the great houses, and the 
retired storekeepers of New Orleans 
who lived in the little villas around us. 
She said they were very proud indeed ; 
that they did just bow to her in pass- 
ing, that was all, though many of them 
had known her and her grandmother 
for fifteen years. She said her grand- 


mother had been quite well known, and 
had had eight hundred slaves. 

“You have only Zoe now?” I said. 

“Only Zoe,” said she; “but Zoe is 
married and has had four children.” 

“And where are they?” asked I, 
with a certain shuddering curiosity. 

“They are all gone away.” 

“Sold?” said I, with my heart ach- 
ing within me. 

“Yes,” said Cecilia, quite quietly, 
with no emotion. 

“But don’t you think it wrong of 
your grandmother to sell another wo- 
man’s children?” said I, hotly and 
boldly—too boldly considering I was in 
Louisiana, where a less bold speech has 
been punished with tar and feathers. 

“Zoe’s children?” said she, not 
understanding my implication at all. 

“Yes,” said 1; “Zoe is a woman! 
Zoe’s children !” 

Cecilia looked at me with eyes wide 
open, quite astonished, and said, “ But, 
you see, grandmamma could not afford 
to keep five people, and she wanted 
money; so, of course, she sold them. 
What should you have done with 
them ?” 

Here was a puzzling question! Ce- 
cilia looked at me as if she could not 
guess in the least my thought. I think 
she rather imagined I was proposing 
they should be drowned as kittens— 
these unhappy black babies; she had 
no idea, certainly, that any one could 
think there was a responsibility some- 
where to bring them up as Christian 
children. I did not attempt to answer 
her question, for I am sure I did not 
know what I should have done with 
them ; but I asked her another, “Do 
you not think it wrong to have slaves?” 

“1 never thought about it ; does any- 
one think it wrong ?” 

Here was an opportunity for aryu- 
ment, and I hardly knew how to begin, 
so I hazarded, “Have you read ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ ?” 

“ No, never,” said she. “I have not 
read many books, for, as grandmother is 
blind, she won’t buy any books. I 
have read the Bible all through, but I 
do not remember anything about slavery 
being wrong in it.” 
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I entered into the subject heart and 
soul, and told her there were millions 
of people who thought slavery wrong ; 
and I told her how England had freed 
her slaves, and how work was done 
better for fair pay than fear ; and how 
the labourer, who was free, was re- 
spected, and the effect of this respect 
for work on all people—ladies and 
gentlemen and all. She became so in- 
tensely interested in this new idea that 
I was afraid she might speak out im- 
prudently, so I cautioned her and told 
her of the experience of some of my 
abolitionist friends. Her face lighted 
up, and her beautiful eyes kindled as I 
told her how many women had suffered 
for saying that they thought slavery 
wrong. I went on to tell her of Miss 
M. G. and others who had been born 
slave-owners and rich, and who had 
freed all their slaves and lived « life 
of hard work and poverty rather than 
have any share in what they conceived 
to be a great iniquity. 

“ Supposing you are right that slavery 
is wrong, what will happen to us all 
here? Shall we be treated like Sodom 
and Gomorrah ?” 

I told her I thought that by God's 
laws, as we knew them, society could 
not be peaceful, constituted as this was 
in opposition to His evident intentions ; 
that I did not think she need fear fire 
or brimstone, but that she must look 
for some change ; what it would be I 
could not tell. It was getting late, and 
the damp mist was rising, so I was 
obliged to go. I walked with Cecilia to 
her door, kissed her, and promised to 
come the next day. Alas! the next day 
we received sad news from England, and 
we were obliged to start immediately 
for Mobile on our way home. 

I had no regrets in leaving New 
Orleans except in causing some sorrow 
to some poor negro friends of ours, and 
the one deep regret of being unable to 
fulfil my engagement with poor Cecilia 
—poor, poor Cecilia! It was sad for 
her to lose her new friend, and it seemed 
as if her life was doomed to sadness and 
disappointment. I tormented myself 
with the imagination of this lonely 


figure standing waiting in the marsh, 
and longing for the strange visitor to 
come and continue the conversation 
which had just begun to be so intimate, 
affectionate, and interesting. I thought 
of her going home to the dull house 
and the dull inmates. I was grieved to 
the heart to think of her daily bitter 
disappointments, and I was then pro- 
voked and sorry I had not given her 
my name and address, for she really did 
not know my name; it was a torment- 
ing pain to me the whole of my journey ; 
and though I had written to her before 
leaving, and sent her a parcel of books, 
I had not faith enough in the post of 
Louisiana to believe she would ever 
receive the letter or the packet. In my 
letter I begged of her to write to me at 
New York and also to London. Alas! 
there was no letter at New York. I 
wrote again to her with no result. 
Weeks passed, we arrived in England, 
but never a letter has come to me from 
Cecilia. At the beginning of the war 
I wrote to her again, but I have never 
received any answer. Great changes 
have taken place in New Orleans since 
I was there, and I have this satisfaction 
in thinking of Cecilia, that whatever 
change has taken place in her fate, 
must be for the better. She is dead, 
perhaps ; she has fallen in with some 
Federal officer who may love her ; or 
she is again a hospital nurse. There is 
little doubt that she is happier now 
than when she sat beside me that first 
day I met her; probably, the ideas I 
gave her were thought over and over 
in her mind, and she was prepared for 
what has happened and ready for the 
time of change. 

The life of this poor young lady in 
Louisiana was the dullest life I ever 
knew—dull, because her domestic life 
happened to be sad, lonely; dull, be- 
cause she was poor; dull, because she 
was ina slave state; dull, because the 
country was dull and dreary ; dull, be- 


cause she was a young lady with nothing 


to do and very little education. Happily, 
such a dull life is not possible in many 
countries, and was rare no doubt in the 
country where I came across it. 
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Tue theory has been often started that 
history should be written in biographies. 
Whatever disadvantages there may be 
in this plan, it is at least clear that there 
is none which would dispel more popular 
fallacies about the past. With respect 
to the rise of constitutions, the progress 
of wars, the developments of arts and 
manufactures, we are rarely very far 
wrong ; the facts of the present throw 
a light on them that cannot be wholly 
mistaken. But about the motives and 
characters of the men who were the 
principal agents in directing those de- 
velopments we are often long- in error. 
It is too much the fashion, with popular 
historians, to accept conventional tradi- 
tions about such men, and to “chart 
them all in” their “coarse blacks and 
whites” as if to make cram-books for 
schoolboys. For this reason biographies, 
and especially autobiographies, are one 
of the most necessary parts of history, 
since they throw a light on the events 
in which the men whose lives they relate 
took part. Such a light could not come 
from any account of those events which 
made the actors entirely subordinate to 
the action. 

And there are few men, perhaps, for 
whom this kind of light is more needed 
than the man who is at once the author 
and subject of these volumes. Inter- 
ested as Englishmen have been in the 
Italian Revolution, and in the main 
well acquainted even with its details, 
they have been curiously ignorant of one 
of the earliest promoters of that revo- 
lution. Hackneyed traditions, wildly 
improbable stories, have gathered round 
his name, till every trace of the real 
man is lost in the conventional stage- 
conspirator. Many of the errors to 
which we allude ought, we think, to be 
dispelled by the volumes before. us. 


The purely autobiographical element in 
them is, indeed, comparatively small ; 
for Mazzini tells us in his preface that 
he has often declined writing his life, 
and that it is now only the public part 
of it that he gives to the world ; as his 
purposes develop, too, he becomes so 
absorbed in his work that he almost 
ceases to have any private life ; but, in 
the earlier part of his book, we have a 
clear view both of those circumstances 
which first turned his thoughts to that 
work, and of others that have given it 
that peculiar colouring which distin- 
guishes it from similar efforts of other 
men. 

The scene with which the volume 
opens is a fit preparation for such a book. 
He is walking with his mother on the 
Strada Nuova at Genoa, just after the 
failure of the Piedmontese Insurrection 
in 1821. The leaders of that insurrec- 
tion are embarking for Spain ; “a tall, 
“black-bearded man, with a severe, 
“ energetic countenance, and a glance 
“that I shall never forget,” accosts 
Mazzini’s mother, and demands money 
for the refugees of Italy. “This day,” 
he continues, “ was the first in which a 
“ confused idea presented itself to my 
“mind, I will not say of country or 
“ liberty, but an idea that we Italians 
“ could, and therefore ought to, struggle 
“ for the liberty of our country.” ... 
“T began collecting names and facts, 
“and studied as best I might the 
“ records of that heroic struggle, seeking 
“to fathom the causes of its failure.” 
He makes acquaintance with the Ruffinis 
and others who like him are grieving over 
the wrongs of their country. The in- 
fluences of his parents, too, encourage 
this direction of his thoughts. But the 
path to political action appeared for 
the present to be closed to him, and 
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he began to turn his thoughts to litera- 
ture, and even to have thoughts of 
devoting himself to it as a profession. 
Strange to say, however, this pursuit 
was the means of leading hin back to 
the work which he had half thought of 
abandoning for it. A literary war was 
then raging between the “ Romanticists ” 
and “ Classicists,” the latter desiring, to 
reduce all writings to the pattern of “the 
old classical authors, the former trying 
to develop a more original and modern 
type of literature. Both parties seemed 
to Mazzini to have lost sight of their 
true mission. With the Classicists, of 
course, he had no sympathy ; but even 
of the Romanticists he says that they, 
“founding their new literature on no 
“ other basis than individual fancy, lost 
“themselves in fantastic medieval 
“ legends, unfelt hymns to the Virgin, 
“and unreal metrical despair, or any 
“ other whim of the passing hour which 
“might present itself to their minds, 
“ intolerant of every tyranny, but igno- 
“ rant also of the sacredness of the law 
“which governs art as well as every 
“ other thing.” Yet in this trifling he 
sees the possibility of higher things. 
The Romanticist school represents to 
him the struggle, however imperfectly 
understood, for national literary life 
against the fetters of a worn-out pedantry. 
Taken up in this spirit, it soon widens 
into a protest against all hindrances 
to national life. The Government sup- 
presses the /ndicatore Genoese, in which 
his articles appear. A new journal is 
started at Leghorn on the same prin- 
ciple ; that too is suppressed, and for a 
time Mazzini’s literary career is brought 
to an end. But by this time he has 
collected round him a number of friends 
who, like himself, have been only using 
this literary warfare as a preparation 
for political action ; now they feel that 
their testimony has done its work. 
* We had proved to the young men of 
“ Ttaly that our Governments were deli- 
“ berately adverse to all progress, and 
“ that liberty was impossible till they 
“ were overthrown.” 

The next step in his career was per- 
haps the only possible one to a man who 


was earnestly bent on the object which 
he had in view. Association, which he 
afterwards preached as the duty of 
nations, he then, as now, held strongly 
to be the duty of individuals. But 
besides this, a special longing to obey 
and follow seems to have possessed him. 
** Reverence for righteous and true 
“authority, freely recognised and ac- 
“ cepted, is the best safeguard against 
“ authority false or usurped. I therefore 
“ agreed to join the Carbonari.” 

But, with all this eager reverence for au- 
thority, Mazzini was not disposed to be a 
mere puppet in the handsof men of whose 
purposes he knew nothing ; he desired 
to be led, but he wished also to see the 
way on which he was to go. The utter 
aimlessness of Carbonarism disgusted 
him ; its useless forms excited his con- 
tempt. He thus speaks of one of the 
ceremonies of initiation :—“ My friend 
” congratulated me on the fact 
“ that circumstances had spared me the 
“tremendous ordeals usually under- 
“ gone ; and, seeing me smile at this, 
“he asked me severely what I should 
“ have done if I had been required, as 
“ others had been, to fire off a pistol in 
“my ear which had previously been 
“ loaded before my eyes. I replied that 
“T should have refused, telling the 
“ initiators that either there was some 
“valve in the interior of the pistol 
“into which the bullet fell, in which 
“case the affair was a farce unworthy 
“ of both of us ; or the bullet remained 
“in the stock, and, in that case, it 
“ struck me as absurd to call upon a 
“ man to fight for his country, and make 
“it his first duty to blow out the few 
“ brains that God had vouchsafed him.” 
His complaints reach the ears of the 
heads of the Carbonari, and he is threat- 
ened ; in a moment of indignation he 
thinks of defying the order; but his 
friends urge on him that he “ was thus 
“unconsciously sacrificing the cause of 
“his country to his own offended indi- 
“‘viduality,” and he submits for a 





- time. 


But the suspicions of the Govern- 
ment fall on him; by the trick of a 
spy he is sufficiently compromised to 
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afford ground for an arrest ; and he is 
shortly afterwards conveyed to the 
fortress of Savona. Here it was that 
he first conceived that great work to 
which he afterwards devoted himself. 
Not Carbonarism only, but every other 
organization for revolutionary purposes, 
had failed for want of an aim. They 
had never looked beyond the immediate 
object, the throwing off the tyranny 
which was at that time oppressing them. 
This seemed to Mazzini the great evil 
which he had to remedy. The society 
which he had to found must have a clear 
object, and must know what that object 
was. The rights of man had been the 
formula of the past; the salvation of 
the individual its object. Whatever 
worth that cry might have had in 
former days, it had failed of the object 
at which it aimed. The duties of man 
must be the gospel of Young Italy ; 
“ God and the People” its watchword. 

This feeling was strengthened in 
Mazzini by his intercourse with Lamen- 
nais, which led him to hope that even 
the priests of the established religion of 
his country might accept his programme. 
Thus he appeals to them in one pas- 
sage :— 

“ Priests of my country, would you 
“save the Christian Church from in- 
“evitable dissolution? Would you 
“ cause religion to endure strong in its 
“own beauty and the veneration of 
“mankind? Place yourselves at the 
“ head of the peoples, and lead them on 
“the path of progress, aid them to 
“ regain their liberty and independence 
“ from the foreigner ; the Austrian that 
“enslaves both you and them. Have 
* not you, too, a country, and the hearis 
“of citizens? Do you not love your 
“ fellow-men? Emancipate them and 
** yourselves. Remember that a priest 
“ led the hosts of the Lombard League 
*“ to the rebuilding of Milan, destroyed 
‘“‘ by the German soldiery. Do you in 
“turn guide the hosts of the Italian 
“ League to plant the banner of Italian 
“freedom upon our Alps. This land, 
“ now trampled under the foot of the 
“ Teuton, God created free. Obey the 
“decree of God. Raise the war-cry of 


“Julius II. Your voice has power 
“over the multitude. Use your power 
“to restore to your native land the 
“ grandeur of which her oppressors have 
“ bereft her, to obtain the full and free 
“ exercise of their rights for your fellow- 
“ men; to found a new pact of alliance 
“between yourselves and the peoples, 
“ between liberty and the Church. 
“ Priests of my country, the first among 
“you who, warned by the dangers of 
“ the approaching European epoch, shall 
“dare to raise his glance from the 
“ Vatican to God, and receive his 
“ message and inspiration from Him 
“ alone, the first among you who shall 
“consecrate himself the apostle of 
“ humanity and hearken to its voice ; 
“ who, strong in the purity of a stain- 
“Jess conscience, shall go forth among 
“the hesitating and uncertain multi- 
“tude and utter the word Rerory, 
“will save Christianity, reconstitute 
“* European unity, extinguish anarchy, 
“and put the seal to a lasting alliance 
“and concord between society and the 
* priesthood. But, if no such voice be 
“ raised before the hour of common 
“ yesurrection has sounded, then God 
“save you from the anger of the 
“ peoples, for terrible is the anger of 
“the peoples, and your sole path of 
“ salvation is the one we have offered 
“ you.” 

This then was to be the basis of the 
programme of the new society,—duty 
instead of right, the society instead of 
the individual. But it was not merely 
the absolute excellence of this pro- 
gramme that led Mazzini to adopt it, 
it was not merely his religious feelings 
that made him aim at the destruction of 
selfishness ; he looked upon it as a step 
in the development of the history of 
his country—of all countries. The great 
element in the education of his country- 
men which seemed to him to have been 
most neglected, and yet to be the one 
most requiring attention, was “ history.” 
Some had written from the aristocratic 
point of view, others from the Ghibel- 
line, some without any definite aim 
at all, none with a clear sense of the 
mission of Italy. With Sismondi he 
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has more sympathy than with most 
of the others, but even of him he 
says, “ Sismondi—the only foreign 
“writer upon Italy who deserves the 
“name of an historian—notwithstand- 
“ing his democratic sympathies, and 
“his long and patient study of his 
“ subject, has only given us the history 
“ of our factions, and the virtues, vices, 
“ and ambitions of our illustrious fami- 
“lies ; without comprehending or sus- 
“ pecting the work of fusion (recog- 
“ nised, indeed, though but slightly 
“indicated by Romagna) that was 
“silently but uninterruptedly going 
* on in the heart of the country.” 

This, then, was the second great his- 
torical error which must be amended 
by the new society. They were to 
preach their duties to Italians, not to 
teach them to clamour for their indi- 
vidual rights, and these duties were to be 
done by them as an united nation. How 
then was this union to be brought about ? 
King-made revolutions had failed ; the 
rivalry of the petty states would not 
allow an individual chosen from one 
of them to be put above the others; 
for an aristocracy united with the 
people there seemed to be no hope 
from the history of Italy. The new 
society, then, must proclaim a republic 
as its object. But a new question pre- 
sented itself: If men have duties to 
each other as citizens of a nation, must 
not the nations which they form also 
have duties to each other? If they 
have duties to each other as children 
of God, can those duties be limited 
by geographical boundaries? “ From 
‘‘ the first moment of its existence,” 
he says, “‘God and Humanity’ was 
“adopted as the formula of the asso- 
“ciation with regard to its external 
“ relations, while ‘God and the People’ 
“was that chosen in its relations to 
“our own country.” 

The subtle question of how far 
patriotism is a virtue, how far only a 
wider form of selfishness, is perhaps 
more nearly, certainly more practically, 
solved by Mazzini than by any political 
writer we remember. “ Nationality,” 
in a passage we quote below, he calls 


“the conscience of the peoples.” It does 
not, in his opinion, narrow the sym- 
pathies of mankind, but makes them 
more genuine and definite. With the 
vague cosmopolitanism of the leaders of 
the first French Revolution he has no 
sympathy : their form of propagandism 
is opposed to all his creed ; for he would 
call out the voluntary union of the 
peoples, not set those who sympathised 
with his doctrines in opposition to the 
rest. For he sees that this part of the 
old revolutionary doctrine was essen- 
tially connected with their doctrine of 
the Rights of Man, against which he 
especially protests. .“ For us,” he says, 
“the starting-point is country: the 
“ object or aim is collective humanity : 
* for those who call themselves cosmo- 
“ politans the aim may be humanity : 
“but the starting-point is individual 
“‘ man.” 

Starting, then, from this point of 
“country,” he yet denounces vehe- 
mently the mere glorification of national 
peculiarities. In an article which he 
wrote whilst still a Carbonaro, “ On 
Our European Literature,” he protests 
most indignantly against this error in 
literary theories, and he is evidently 
thinking there of the political and moral 
question also. In this article he labours 
to refute the mere physical theory of 
literature, the theory, that is, which 
ascribes the formation of special literary 
tastes to differences of climate ; a doc- 
trine which he protests against as appeal- 
ing to national exclusiveness. “ Every 
attempt,” he says, “to open up new 
“* paths to literary intelligence, and every 
“ exhortation to study the master works 
“of other nations, is opposed and met 
“ by dulcet phrases about ‘our classic 
“ soil’ and ‘the Italian sky ;’ phrases 
“ too readily accepted as an answer by 
“ those whose patriotism is satisfied with 
“* words alone.” 

But the view which the new society 
was to take of this question of the 
relations of nations to each other must 
be summed up in his own words :— 
“We believe, therefore, in the Holy 
“ Alliance of the Peoples, as being 
“the vastest formula of association 
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*« possible in our epoch ; in the liberty 
“and equality of the peoples, without 
‘‘ which no true association can exist ; 
“ in nationality, which is the conscience 
“of the peoples, and which, by assign- 
“ing to them their part in the work 
“of association, their function in 
“ humanity, constitutes their mission 
“ upon earth, their individuality, with- 
“ out which neither liberty or equality 
“are possible: in the sacred Father- 
“ land, cradle of nationality ; altar and 
“ workshop of the individuals of which 
* it is composed.” 

Such, then, is a brief outline of the 
programme of the new society of which 
Mazzini now first conceived the idea. 
We know that many, if not most, En- 
glishmen are apt to suppose Mazzini as 
a wild dreamer, and essentially unprac- 
tical ; yet we think that, if foresight for 
the future, adaptation of means to ends, 
and study of facts, constitute practicality, 
the founder of the New Italy must 
be allowed some claim to that quality. 
There is, at the same time, a logical 
basis to his doctrine of the duties of 
man which distinguishes him from 
those who are even now preaching it in 
a somewhat different form. Bravely and 
nobly as the Comtists have maintained 
their high creed, there is something 
vague and unsatisfactory about their 
notion of humanity which makes it 
rather “too fine for working-days.” 
Mazzini’s sense of a mission from above, 
his war-cry of “God and the People,” 
supplies a deficiency which those who 
most desire to sympathise with the 
efforts of the Comtists must always feel; 
a deficiency which may lead some people 
to the most unjust conclusion that their 
connexion of morality with politics 
is a mere adventitious part of their 
scheme, not, as it evidently is with 
Mazzini, a necessary foundation for the 
whole. 

Nor is it only in the larger and wider 
sense that Mazzini’s programme is prac- 
tical. In the more conventional use of the 
word, as a mere condescension to details, 
“ practicality” isoneof its prominent cha- 
racteristics. The following will at once 
interest and surprise many Englishmen. 


“To the State, since justice is equal for 
“all citizens, belongs the unity of the 
“ judicial organization of the country, 
“the code, the appointment of judges 
“ of the supreme courts, and the magis- 
“ trates who direct the administration 
“of justice ; the communes will elect 
“local juries and the members of tri- 
“ bunals of arbitration and commerce. 
“The State will determine the amount 
“ of the national tribute, and its distri- 
“ bution over the various zones of the 
“ territory ; the communes, under the 
“ direction of the State, will determine 
“ all local tributes, and also the method 
“ of levying national tribute.” 

The opportunity of developing his 
idea was soon to come. No sooner was 
Mazzini freed from prison, and acquitted 
by the judges for want of evidence, than 
he once more plunged into political 
action. The Italian Revolution of 1831 
had just broken out, and he crossed over 
to France, to rouse his countrymen who 
were there in exile. Here it was that 
he discovered one of the great errors 
against which he afterwards most strongly 
protested. France was to the Italians 
of that day what Egypt was to the Jews 
of the days of Jeremiah ; and, though in- 
dignant at this almost servile trust in a 
foreign country, Mazzini was inclined at 
first to sympathise with the feeling 
which his friends exaggerated. 

3ut a rude shock was soon given to 
these hopes. Louis Philippe forbad the 
expedition which Mazzini and his friends 
were then organizing to Savoy, seized 
upon all their arms on which he could 
lay hands, and threatened them with 
the terrors of the law if they persisted. 
Mazzini urged on them to continue the 
expedition, putting among them as many 
of the French workmen as possible. But 
the Frenchmen deserted them on an ap- 
peal from their officers, and the expedi- 
tion was abandoned. A short attempt to 
raise the standard of liberty and truth 
in Corsica was frustrated by the selfish- 
ness of the Bolognese Government, and 
Mazzini retired to Marseilles to carry 
out the ideas which he had conceived 
in the fortress of Savona. 

From this time, therefore, dates Maz- 
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zini’s position as a leader and initiator. 
Hitherto he had been but one of a large 
body of men who were struggling by 
fits and starts for the liberty of their 
country. Now, as the founder of the 
Giovane Italia, he was to be the centre 
and life of a great organized effort, not 
merely for the freedom and unity, but 
for the entire regeneration, of Italy, and, 
if the opportunity should offer, of Eu- 
rope. One more attempt, however, he 
made to reconcile his aspirations, to some 
extent, with the existing institutions of 
his country. This was the famous letter 
to Charles Albert, urging on him to ally 
himself with the popular movement to 
work out Italian independence and 
unity. It ends thus :—“ Sire, I have 
“ spoken to you the truth. The men 
“ of freedom await your answer in your 
“deeds. Whatsoever that answer be, 
“ rest assured that posterity will either 
“ hail your name as that of the greatest 
“* of men, or of the last of Italian tyrants. 
“ Take your choice.” The king accepted 
the challenge in full, and the first proof 
of that acceptance was the banishment of 
Mazzini. ‘Thus finally free to work out 
his idea, and endeared to the youth of 
Italy by his sufferings in their cause, 
Mazzini began vigorously to preach the 
doctrines which he saw to be then need- 
ful for his countrymen. In the sketch 
which we gave above of the principles 
on which the Giovane Italia was founded, 
we alluded chiefly to those evils which, 
though specially perceived by Mazzini 
in Italy, were, as he knew, common to 
all countries in a transitional state. The 
adoration of France, which we mentioned 
first, was however a more peculiarly 
Italian failing. This he traced to two 
causes—their materialism and their 
Machiavellianism.! For their “idolatry 
of material interests” he would substi- 
tute his faith in God and his doctrine 
of duty, for their belief in mere cun- 
ning diplomacy, his appeal to the 
people. The enemies, therefore, of the 


1 It should be observed that of Machiavelli 
himself he always speaks with the greatest 
respect, and he believes his famous book to 
be meant as a history of the times, rather 
than as the promulgation of a doctrine. 
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Giovane Italia in every country were 
the “ Moderate” party—those, that is, 
who, trusting to diplomatic mea- 
sures without any definite faith of their 
own, were ready to accept any pro- 
gramme that occasion offered. This 
party was now at the head of affairs in 
France where the head-quarters of the 
Giovane Italia were laid, and they soon 
began an active persecution against that 
society and its founder. Unable to en- 
force the decree of banishment, which in 
deference to Charles Albert (who had 
now entirely thrown off the mask, and 
was showing the true cruelty of his na- 
ture), had been issued against them: 
unable too in any way either to seize 
the persons or suppress the writings of 
the society, the French Government 
resorted to the meaner and safer wea- 
pon of slander: Story after story was 
invented of the secret doings of the 
society ; again and again Mazzini com- 
pelled his enemies to eat their words, 
and again and again the calumnies were 
renewed. As Mazzini justly says, “ It 
“is the war of cowards, for it is fought 
“ without peril, and beneath the shield 
“ of power ; it silences defence by vio- 
“lence, and takes advantage even of 
“the disdainful silence of the accused 
“ to give force to the calumny.” 

But, in spite of slanders and persecu- 
tions, Young Italy laboured on. A 
journal was started, called after the 
society, and in this Mazzini and his 
friends wrote some of their most stirring 
appeals to their countrymen. Other 
societies became absorbed in theirs, and 
amongst them the remains of the Car- 
bonari. Founded, too, by exiles in a 
foreign country, the possibilities of an 
alliance with similar societies in other 
countries were greater, and a union 
with the Poles, which has ever been one 
of the chief objects of the sympathies 
of Italian republicans, was now first 
begun. In Italy, too, the cruelties of 
Charles Albert and the other princes 
had bound together all lovers of liberty, 
and many who afterwards joined the 
Moderate party were now in sym- 
pathy with the Giovane Italia. At length 
they once more prepared for action. 
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An army was raised. Armand Carrel 
and other French republicans prepared 
to act simultaneously in France. An 
accident betrayed their plans. The 
Governments managed by false reports 
to excite a dread of their intentions. 
Many were seized and imprisoned ; a 
few recanted ; many were condemned 
to death, and some executed. Jacopo 
Ruffini committed suicide. 

Roused still more by this partial 
failure, Mazzini at once urged his friends 
to march on Savoy. The guidance of 
the expedition was entrusted to Ramo- 
zino, a Polish general, strongly against 
the wishes of Mazzini; but he gave way 
as usual, and joined the band as a simple 
soldier. Ramozino appears to have been 
half fool, half traitor. A failure in the 
early part of the expedition decided him 
to desert it at the first pinch ; the Ita- 
lians, alone and unaided, were defeated, 
and forced to take refuge in Switzer- 
land. So ended the first attempt at 
action. “The first period of Young 
Italy,” says Mazzini, “ was concluded.” 

The rest of the historical part of these 
volumes is devoted to the sufferings of 
the exiles in Switzerland; Mazzini’s 
escape to England, and sojourn there ; 
the infamous episode of the opening 
of his letters by Sir James Graham ; 
an interesting notice of Mazzini’s edu- 
cation of the poor Italian organ-grinders ; 
and a short account of the sad, though 
noble, effort of the brothers Bandiera. 
The better-known portion of his life is 
left for the remaining three volumes, 
which are not yet published in English. 

Before closing this review, however, 
we must take some notice of the second 
of these volumes, to which we have 
very incidentally alluded, and which 
contains his critical and literary writings. 
Perhaps the literary efforts of one whose 
thoughts on every subject are so deeply 
tinged by his political feeling may be 
expected to have little interest for the 
generality of readers; but we think 
there are some things in this volume 
well worthy their study. For the 
mere critical faculty, indeed, cf pull- 
ing things to pieces, and finding 
small holes in great works, Mazzini’s 


genius is eminently unfitted. ‘ Ana- 
lysis” is the name with which he always 
condemns the spirit most opposed to 
the gospel which he preaches. ‘“ Syn- 
thesis,” construction, are his objects; and 
the circumstances under which he has 
fought for them have made him perhaps 
unduly impatient of the literary form 
of this analysis, and possibly even of the 
kind of ability displayed in it. Writings 
and men he considers more as wholes 
than in detail, and with reference rather 
to the greatness of the aim and idea 
than the special grace or delicacy of the 
means. The cry of “art for art’s sake” 
he denounces as “a false French doc- 
trine.” But, though this state of mind 
may incapacitate him for giving judgment 
on those kinds of poetry or prose that 
rest their claim to our admiration purely 
on their external artistic excellence ; 
yet at the same time, with the greater 
epic poets, and still more with the 
dramatists, it brings him into a sym- 
pathy, and therefore gives him an in- 
sight into their works, which no merely 
literary critic could have. Take, for 
instance, the following passage on 
ZEschylus :—“ One might fancy that his 
“ heroes were of Titanic race, and only 
“to be overcome by unyielding, omni- 
* potent, and inexorable fatality. But 
“when he felt the soul of the Greek 
“world, liberty, thrill within him, 
“when he remembered having fought 
“ at Salamis against the East, and shed 
“ his blood in the cause of the European 
“ principle against the inertia and ser- 
“ vitude imposed by Asia ; he protested 
“ against and denied the empire of that 
“ fatality which from the height of its 
“ mysteries and theogony yet dominated 
“his country.” Or, again, this on 
Shakespeare :—“ His genius compre- 
“hends and sums up the past and 
“present; it does not initiate the 
“future. Necessity, which was the 
“soul of the period, stalks invisibly 
“ throughout his dramas, magically in- 
“ troduced, whether by art or instinct I 
“know not. I know that its reflex is 
“seen alike on the brow of Othello 
“and Macbeth ; it colours the scepti- 
“ cism of Hamlet and the light irony ot 
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“ Mercutio, and it surrounds with a 
“halo of previsioned woe the figures of 
“his women, sacred to love, innocence 
“ and resignation.” Again :—“ In Aés- 
“ chylus the individual is divorced from 
“his will; the decree of fatality goes 
“* forth while it yet sleeps in his mother’s 
“arms; the curse on the father extends 
“to the children, and the only liberty 
“ vyouchsafed to man is that of dying 
** more or less nobly. In Shakespeare— 
“and this is a real progress—liberty 
“‘ does exist ; the acts of a single day, 
“it may be of an hour, have thrown an 
“entire life under the dominion of 
“ necessity, but in that day or that 
“ hour the man was free, and arbiter of 
“ his own future.” 

Nor is it solely, the idea that he 
admires: when that is present he can 
admire all its settings and circumstances, 
and appreciate the distinction between 
the beauties of rival poets. Thus:—“ In 
“ reading Aschylus, the mind is clouded 
“ with an ill-defined melancholy. Even 
“when he sounds a hymn of victory 
“ over the barbarians, you yet feel within 
“ you a sense of that hidden and mys- 
“terious sadness which ever reveals 
“ itself to minds capable of understand- 
“ing it, in the smallest words of great 
“and prophetic souls ;” and yet more 
in this on Shakespeare :—‘‘ The indi- 
*“* vidual is everything to him, and in the 
“ art of depicting a character with a few 
“« master-strokes, Dante, Tacitus, Michael 
“« Angelo, are his only rivals. He does 
“not laboriously copy, he casts men 
“whole in a single mould; he does 
“ not evoke, he creates. Shakespeare’s 
“‘ personages live and move as if they 
“ had just come forth from the hands 
“of God with a life that, though mani- 
“* fold, is one; though complex, harmo- 
* nious,” 


But though he thus, in most of his 
reviews, subordinates his criticisms on 
the surrounding circumstances to those 
on the idea and aim of the poet, we see 
evidently that he has educated himself 
into his contempt of “ art for art’s sake,” 
and that though, as we said, the critical 
faculty as it is now generally understood 
has been denied to him, yet the power 
of appreciating artistic beauty is strong 
within him, and it is only by careful 
repression that he keeps it down at all. 
That, at least, seems to us the natural 
explanation of the fact that the following 
passage was first produced, and then con- 
demned to appear as a foot-note :—“ The 
“ comparison often instituted by critics 
“ between the three Greek dramatists is 
“ just, if regarded from an esthetic 
“ point of view, but not so from the 
“point of view of the conception or 
“idea. Sophocles and Euripides are 
“ followers ; Aischylus is the father of 
“the art. The external representation 
“ of the idea is more masterly in them ; 
“their form is more graceful and deli- 
“cate; they arose at a later period, 
“when Greek civilization was greatly 
“‘ refined, and the already improved 
“ position of women caused them to 
“ exercise a greater influence on society. 
“ Sophocles painted, A®schylus sculp- 
“ tured, his forms of art. ‘The strokes 
“ are few, but they are the skeleton of a 
“world. Sophocles is the artist-poet, 
“ but Aéschylus is the high-priest of art 
“ —the sacred art inspired by God Him- 
“ self in all the majesty of those first 
“ revelations which initiate the entire 
“ series of its subsequent manifestations. 
“ T do not speak of Euripides, because, 
“ whatever the beauties of his works, 
“there are in them affectations and 
“ adulterations of art that already indi- 
* cate its decay.” 
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CHAPTER XLV. 
THE DOURTS THAT STING. 


Wuom to trust ! Where trust is broken, 
in certain natures, there is not only no 
recovery, but, if I may so speak, no 
discernment. Such natures no longer 
distinguish who is loyal and who is 
false. In proportion to their love for 
the deceiver, is the belief that none 
now can be true. When young Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmark, admits to his griev- 
ing, half-maddened soul the conviction 
that his mother is unworthy; he does 
not reserve a better faith for the purity 
of Ophelia, or the matron holiness of 
spotless wives. He sweeps the whole 
sex into one dark gulf of degradation, 
and exclaims— 


* Frailty, thy name is WoMAN !” 


The franker and nobler a man’s own 
nature is, the more is his confusion 
under such circumstances. How it 
could come to pass he knows not ; but 
he, or she, or they whom he most 
trusted, whom he thought he had most 
reason to trust, are false; there is no 
doubt of their falsehood : ergo, none can 
be sincere. 

Alice guided her canoe over the 
shallows and rapids of her half- 
brothers miserable thoughts with a 
skill which Satan only can supply to 
his worshippers. What she admitted 
—with showers of tears and pale gasp- 
ing lips—helped her through that which 
she concealed; and though no expla- 
nation that could be given could clear 
her from her own share of dissimu- 
lation, she somehow contrived to seem 
a victim instead of an offender. “TI 
was like one walking in a dream,” 
said she, passing her slender hand over 
her forehead in slow musing accompa- 
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niment to the slowly uttered words. 
“‘ And then, besides, I was afraid. Afraid 
for his life—and—and—” (here her 
voice sank to a frightened whisper) 
“somewhat for my own. I didn’t 
exactly know all—oh, not the half of 
all! But I knew he had not those 
scruples that—that most men have; and 
he had lived—he used to tell me that 
—in savage lands, where life is not 
made of the importance it is here; so 
many nameless deaths there, and sudden 
deaths, and none to ask about them—” 
and Alice gave a little shudder. 

“Oh! he wasn’t like you—he wasn’t 
like rou—” she continued ; “he was 
a man aye fleeing from consequences. 
But he was not meant to be what he 
is; he had his excuses; his strange 
fate. J’m not going to excuse him,” she 
faltered, as she watched Sir Douglas’s 
listening face ; “ you know it was the 
good that took me. I thought I had 
a friend . . . and he took so to the 
schools... and he seemed a sort of 
brother... and he talked of leading 
souls to God... and indeed he made 
me his own—talking of heaven. 

“And there was one other thing: 
Ill not deny it ; T'll not make myself 
better than I am;” and she laid her 
trembling hand on Sir Douglas’s wrist. 
“He seemed to love me so. You know 
I’ve been so lone, and so used to see 
others preferred—and there was love 
all around me—till I could have cried 
for envy of Lady Ross. You loved 
her; and Kenneth would die for her ; 
and even Mr. Boyd. Oh, J could see 
why it was impossible he could fancy 
poor me; and indeed Kenneth as good 
as said it, even if I had not seen it. 
But this one man loved me—this one 
man loved me; and thought nothing 
of Lady Ross in comparison.” 

The wonderful vehemence with which 
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the pale, slender creature pronounced 
the last two sentences! And then 
seemed to sink away into abject sad- 
ness and submission; and raised her 
strange watchful eyes to peer into Sir 
Douglas’s averted countenance with 
wavering gleams in them such as go 
over the sea on a dull, stormy day as 
she resumed in a broken tone, “ And 
now I must go, I know. You'll expect 
it of me, and she'll expect it, and they'll 
all look to it; and though I'll not know 
well where to go, and God knows if he'll 
send for me or let me know what’s be- 
come of him, still I know I ought—and 
—and—lI’ll not ask for much time, and 
you'll be thinking I have my own inde- 
pendence from my mother; but—but 
—I’ve lent a good deal to Mr. Frere— 
and—if I could have a little time—” 

Sir Douglas woke from some ab- 
sorbed musing which had taken posses- 
sion apparently of all his faculties, and 
said almost fiercely, “ Alice, what are 
you talking off Do you think I am 
made of such metal as to drive you 
forth, just as you are in most need of 
protection? Stay where you are—stay ; 
but give me time to get over this.” 

He rose as he spoke; leaning his 
clenched hand on the library table where 
they had been sitting; still looking 
down musingly, not seeing the objects 
there. Then he glanced upwards, doubt- 
ful whether to speak a word of better 
comfort,—to offer perhaps some soothing 
caress. But Alice was gone; softly 
gone through the half-closed door, with 
cat-like gliding and gentleness ; only 
just gone, for the long ends of the 
swan’s-down boa she habitually crossed 
over her throat when about to traverse 
the cold stairs and corridors to her 
tower-room, were vanishing in the 
doorway, half creeping half floating 
after her; looking as if they were a 
portion of her stealthy self. 

Sir Douglas did not often—as the 
uneducated express it—“ give way.” 
Passionate as he was by nature and 
temperament, he had a certain dignity 
which controlled in him the expression 
of all emotion. But when Alice was 
gone, he suddenly re-seated himself, and 


stretching his arms forward on the 
library table, he laid his head on them 
with a groan, and uttered a familiar 
name in a tone of startling agony. 
“ Kenneth !” was all Sir Douglas said : 
but if Kenneth could have heard the 
tone in which his name was spoken,— 
the. funereal clang of agony that went 
through the sound,—perhaps even to 
him, even to his most selfish nature, 
the sound might have conveyed a start- 
ling appeal. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
LADY CHARLOTTE PERPLEXED. 


Ber Kenneth was little troubled about 
other men’s troubles. He was full of 
his own. That fire of thorns which he 
had chosen to light, the renewal of his 
passion for Gertrude, burnt with fierce 
and ceaseless heat: watched by Alice 
with sly and demure satisfaction, as sure 
to lead in some way (no matter how) to 
mischief and vexation for its object: 
watched with angry sneers by the 
Spanish she-grandee ; who, though no 
longer herself in love with her husband, 
had that not uncommon spirit of jealousy 
which resents losing worship, with all 
its incense of small attentions, though 
careless of the worshipper: watched 
by Dowager Clochnaben, whenever her 
visits gave her fit opportunity, with 
grim scorn of Sir Douglas’s blindness 
and his wife’s abominable hypocrisy : 
watched even by poor little Lady 
Charlotte, in a sort of scared, frightened, 
questioning manner. 

“ He puts me so in mind, you know,” 
she rashly avowed to the Dowager, “ of 
that pretty fable—no, not exactly fable, 
but heathen story, wasn’t it; that dear 
Neil was reading out loud the other 
day after luncheon ?{—of a pagan; no, 
not a pagan, but a god of the pagans 
—Pluto it was, I remember, Pluto ; and 
he came when she was quite innocently 
gathering poppies, and took her away, 
whether she wished it or no: I forget 
‘the name of the goddess he took, but 
she did not want to go with him, he 
came upon her quite by surprise ; and I 
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happened to look up from my work at 
the time (I mean while Neil was reading 
about it) and dear Gertrude was em- 
broidering a portiére with crimson flowers 
and white on a green ground, and all 
her worsted scattered about—so pretty 
she looked, and Kenneth had his eyes 
fixed on her in such a way—in such a 
way—and his head bent forwards, resting 
it on his hand, and all his dark curly 
hair streaking through his fingers as he 
rested it; and he looked exactly like 
Pluto; and only that of course such 
things can’t happen now (indeed it would 
be very wrong to suppose they ever did 
really happen; a parcel of wicked hea- 
then inventions, that nobody ought to 
believe), but I could not help thinking 
for a moment, that he was just the sort 
of man to behave that way, and I de- 
clare my fingers quite trembled as I 
went on again with my crochet, fancying 
to myself Gertrude picking poppies, 
with no one perhaps but myself within 
call, and Pluto coming—I mean Kenneth 
—and carrying her off! Indeed, he’s 
very like a great many of those gods 
Neil reads about, and they all seem to 
have been as bad as bad could be.” 

“ Humph !” said the Dowager, with a 
grim curl of her upper lip, shadowed 
now with a slight fringe of stiff grey 
hairs. “Humph. There may be hea- 
then stories, and modern stories, too, of 
that sort ; but there’s very little carrying 
off against your will, if you really wish 
to keep firm footing, that’s my dictum.” 

And with that gesture of firmness 
habitual to her, she planted her foot 
venomously on one especial rose in the 
Aubusson carpet (in the absence of her 
winter resource, the steel fender) with 
a precision and force that did indeed seem 
to defy Pluto and his four fiery-nostrilled 
steeds to remove her, unless by her own 
consent, one inch from that spot. Which 
sudden stamp, acting on the already ex- 
cited nerves of poor Lady Charlotte, 
caused her to burst into tears. 

The grim Dowager turned her lofty 
head, as if on a pivot, to contemplate 
for a moment her weeping friend, and 
when the little weak final snufile in the 
embroidered and lace-bordered handker- 


chief seemed to bring the tears to a 
conclusion, and secure her a hearing, she 
delivered herself of the comforting 
sentence,—* Most women are fools ; 
but I do think, Charlotte, that you are 
the greatest fool among them all; and 
the greater the fool, the greater the 
folly, that’s my dictum.” 

“But what can I do?” whimpered 
the submissive Lady Charlotte—* what 
can I do?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“But that’s just what I do do! I 
daren’t speak to Gertrude ; and besides, 
I feel so sure of her.” 

A snort was the Clochnaben’s sole 
reply to this last observation—a snort 
of utter contempt. 

“ And what I think so very unfair, is 
the way he stays here, you know.” 

“Who?” 

“Kenneth. He really stays on and 
on, and comes back, and stays on, and 
on, and on again, when nobody asks him ! 
Now he’s here for God knows how long, 
for he has put Torrieburn under thorough 
repair, as he says, and is making a wall 
and plantation to separate it entirely 
from the old Mills, and talks of letting 
it, and I don’t know what else. It is 
quite heart-breaking !” 

“T suppose if Lady Ross wanted him 
away, she could get rid of him.” 

*‘T don’t believe she could! I don’t 
in the least believe she could,” said 
Lady Charlotte, eagerly, “or he’d have 
been gone long ago!” 

“Well, I suppose Sir Douglas could 
get rid of him,” said the Dowager, with 
another curl of the grim grey moustache. 

“ Perhaps! but you see he don’t, and 
you see it suits Eusebia to stay, if she’s 
obliged to be in Scotland at all, which 
she hates.” 

“Tf she hates Scotland, she doesn’t 
hate Scotchmen, at all events,” nodded 
the Clochnaben, maliciously, and the 
grey moustache stretched to a sort of 
smile. 

“ What do you mean? Oh, I know 
what you mean; I’m not quite so 
foolish as you think ; I’ve seen 

“Yes, and you will see; but, how- 
ever, its no business of ovis.” 
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Saying which, with a triumphant 
shake of her vestments, and a some- 
what forcible adjusting of her gloves at 
the wrists, the Dowager ended her visit, 
and left Lady Charlotte to sigh alone. 

“Why she should think me more 
foolish than herself, I don’t know,” was 
the somewhat wounded reflection of that 
gentler widow, “for after all I have 
observed just as much as she has—all 
Eusebia’s goings on, and everything 
else.” 

Little Eusebia cared, who remarked 
her goings on. Indeed, she was in that 
humour which, in old-fashioned phrase, 
used to be termed “ flouting ;”—a mood 
of mixed sulk and defiance. She had 
fallen in once more with her half-for- 
gotten admirer of early days, handsome 
Monzies of Craigievar, but their relative 
positions were a good deal altered. He 
was no longer the shy, proud Highland 
youth, with the first down of manhood 
on his lip, and the first passion for 
educated woman in his heart. Bearded, 
graceful, self-assured, having been a 
good deal flattered and caressed “even 
in London,” liked by men, and much 
admired by women; with a sweet and 
courteous temper, and great power of 
adapting himself to whatever set he 
happened to be in; a first-rate shot, a 
first-rate reel dancer, a first-rate curler, 
first-rate angler, kind to his small scat- 
tered handful of tenantry; poor, and 
not a whit ashamed of the fact,—he had 
won his way to a good many hearts, 
both male and female. 

He had his “ melancholy story” too— 
a great thing with the softer sex. He 
had been married since the days he 
knew Eusebia ; married for a year and 
a day, no more. Like the “ Merry Ba- 
chelor” in Riickert’s beautiful ballad, he 
had wept in anguish over two locks of 
hair: one a ringlet as long and glossy 
as ever was shorn from beauty’s head, 
and one a little pinch of down, that 
might be hair or soft bird’s plumage, 
that lay curled up in the long ringlet, 
as the little dead head had lain in the 
dead bosom of that “ mother of a mo- 
ment,” after she had passed away. 

Craigievar had been very gentle to 
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his young wife, and very sorry for her 
loss. It was now five years since he 
had been widowed, and the elasticity of 
youth and life overbore each day more 
and more that cloud-dream of the past ; 
but it had made him still more interest- 
ing. From a philosophical point of 
view it is of course lamentable to con- 
sider that had he been a stumpy, sallow, 
blear-eyed widower, his grief would not 
have gained so much sympathy; but 
as it was, when he looked sad (and he 
was still melancholy at times), the fair 
ladies who watched him, set it down to 
one sole cause. He might, it is true, 
be only bored at that particular part- 
ing, or extremely tired with “a good 
day’s sport,” or perhaps may have for- 
gotten his cigar-case; but they inva- 
riably decided that he was “thinking of 
his lost Mary,” and it was quite amazing 
how many of her own sex were willing 
to console him. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
LOVE TROUBLES. 


Here, then, once more was Craigievar ! 
And here was Eusebia, a beauty begin- 
ning fast to fade and harden, and much 
too shrewd and clever, and dependent 
on that beauty for her enjoyment of 
life, not.to be quite aware of the fact. 
Restless, discontented, disappointed, 
gnawing her own heart at times for 
very wrath at her marriage, in which, 
as she considered, there had been so 
much deception as to Kenneth’s posi- 
tion and fortune ; and in which, as he 
considered, there had been yet greater 
deception as to her age, and certain cir- 
cumstances which had caused demands 
for her hand in marriage to be so little 
pressed as to leave her still free, when 
he chanced to come to Grenada to re- 
cover health and spirits after his fever 
in Spain. 

Craigievar at first saw Eusebia with 
more curiosity than interest, as a woman 


-he remembered to have once passionately 


admired. Then each thought of the 

other with that strange fictitious emo- 

tion—emotion at least which has nothing 
F 
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personally to do with the object that 
causes it—which most of us feel at 
sudden meetings with those who date 
our lives. Eusebia saw with a sudden 
rush the lake, the decorated hut, the 
early married days when as yet, though 
vain and coquettish with all, she still 
preferred Kenneth ; and Craigievar the 
days when, still a youth and a bachelor, 
he had not laid his fair white rose of a 
wife in the grave, with her cold little 
bud beside her. 

He saw with obvious tenderness pale 
little Effie, Eusebia’s only child. He 
too had dreamed he was a father, and 
woke next morning alone. He thought 
more of Effie at first than of her mother. 
Then he perceived how unhappy and 
angry was the woman he remembered 
an exulting bride with her husband 
madly “in love” with her, and all 
London at her feet; and something 
kindlier stole in on his thoughts of her. 
But why count the steps of the ladder 
by which such thoughts climb into mist 
seeking better sunshine? Older than 
Kenneth, much older than Craigievar, 
Eusebia added to all her experience of 
life special experience of men, and the 
old empire was resumed, and the old 
songs sung, and boats went out on the 
lake to the hut and returned without 
Kenneth ; and Kenneth not only was 
not missed, but purposely eluded ! 

He took it strangely ; he was stung, 
but not jealous. Perhaps in his wild 
mood he rather wished she would “ run 
away” from him. He was sick of her, 
of debt, of life, of everything but the 
thoughts of Gertrude. He could not 
trouble his head about his Spanish wife. 
Strange to say, the very calm that sur- 
rounded Gertrude had a charm for him. 
That calm, the very essence of which 
was home, and peace, and purity—that 
calm which, if it were within the bounds 
of possibility he should ever be listened 
to, must depart for ever! 

Gertrude meanwhile struggled with a 
certain feeling of embarrassment in his 
presence. She cast about how, as Lady 
Clochnaben had expressed it, to “ get 
rid of him” without dealing too harshly 
by a half-ruined man; she had become 


fully aware of, and alarmed by, the 
indiscretion (if it were no more) of 
Eusebia’s conduct. Once—once only— 
tenderly and timidly, she had attempted 
to warn her. They had been such 
friends! She had been so fond of 
Eusebia ! 

They were in the dressing-room of 
the latter: who had come in late from 
the lake with Craigievar, and had 
been making a toilette more hurried 
than was her wont. She was clasping 
in one of her earrings while Gertrude 
spoke ; she turned, still clasping it, 
with one of those sudden graceful 
movements, that tossed her veils and 
fringes round her like dark billows—a 
demon Venus rising from inky waves. 
Her beautiful flashing eyes fixed the 
speaker full in the face; a scornful 
smile trembled on her short upper lip, 
and showed the still white and even 
teeth beneath : her cheeks alone looked 
a little haggard and fallen under the 
crimson rouge. She laughed. 

“Ha! you take my husband! you 
want now perhaps to take my adorateur, 
my amigo! Be content with your 
portion! Do not trouble me. I have 
already enough sore in my heart.” 

And as the long pendant clasped with 
a snap, she made another rapid volte-face 
to her mirror, and ceased to speak, con- 
templating fixedly her own image, with 
something of sadness mixed with her 
fierceness that gradually vanished, and 
left her looking—as she intended to 
look when they should go down-stairs 
to dinner. 

Gertrude almost shuddered as she 
took Kenneth’s arm that day to pass 
to that familiar meal, and started more 
than once when addressed by others. 
She was ruminating how “ to get rid of 
him.” And how also to get rid of— 
Eusebia, and the fearful future that 
seemed to threaten for both ! 

That night Kenneth wrote to Ger- 
trude,—as wild a letter as ever was 
written by an unprincipled man to a 
woman he was enamoured of. To say 
the woman he “loved,” would be ‘to 
profane the word. 


And Gertrude answered him. She 
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alluded boldly and clearly to all the past. 
She inclosed a copy of the little note of 
farewell which Lorimer Boyd had taken 
to him when it was agreed he should 
leave Naples. She spoke of the faith 
sworn to her husband at the altar; and 
even if such vows had never existed, of 
her unalterable, passionate, adoring love 
for his uncle, In conclusion came a 
prayer to halt and consider, to save him- 
self and Eusebia from certain misery ; 
and the information that she intended to 
go to Edinburgh the following day, and 
remain there a night, hoping he would 
see the decency, the necessity of withdraw- 
ing from Glenrossie before her return, 
no longer mocking the hospitality he 
received, or paining her by his presence. 

Otherwise the day must come—must 
come when she should confess this 
torment to her husband, to her Douglas 
faithful and true, and cast herself on 
his counsel only, having done her best 
through grief and pain to avoid making 
any breach between him and his uncle, 
and finding all in vain. 

She could not trust such a letter to 
indifferent hands. She gave it him as 
they passed from the breakfast-room. 
The carriage was already waiting to 
take her away. As Sir Douglas handed 
her in, he said with wistful anxiety, 
“T am afraid your chief business in 
Edinburgh is to see Doctor R . 
You have been looking so ill lately.” 

Gertrude wrung the tender hand she 
held, and tried to smile her farewell. 
Her boy Neil stood beside her husband, 
his father’s hand on his sturdy shoulder, 
smiling with radiant young eyes in the 
morning sun. 

“God bless them both, and send me 
peace with them once more,” was Ger- 
trude’s prayer, as she leaned back wearily 
in the carriage, the long fir-branches 
from time to time sweeping against its 
roof, and dropping a stray cone here 
and there by the road that led through 
the noble avenue. 

Glenrossie! dear Glenrossie! dear 
home and perfect mate! Dear, hand- 
some boy, so like her one love of life— 
her unequalled Douglas! God bless 
them, and send her peace, Amen. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 
ALICE MAKES SOME DISCOVERIES. 


Waar were Alice’s green-grey eyes made 
for, if not to watch? Does not the cat 
sit apparently watching for ever?~ 
watching for what we know not. Even 
when there is no chance of mousing, in the 
broad day, do we not see her with fixed 
attention in her half-closed, diamond- 
shaped orbits, scanning things afar off, 
near at hand, above and below, ready to 
pounce on a leaf that flutters down from 
a tree, a ball of worsted that rolls from 
old nurse’s lap, the tail of a boy’s broken 
kite, or a young bird fallen from the 
nest in too easy essay of its callow wings : 
ready to pounce, ever on the watch ? 
So also was Alice. 

All had their plans for that day. 
Kenneth had hoped—had meant—to 
see Gertrude. Sir Douglas had made 
up his mind to speak to his nephew, and 
urge him to return to Spain. Eusebia 
intended to pass the day at the Hut (not 
nnaccompanied); and Alice herself was 
preparing a little basket of provisions for 
a blind and dying beggar lodged in a 
cabin between Glenrossieand Clochnaben, 
recommended to her by the clergyman 
who had been called to administer the 
offices of religion and what help he 
could afford. 

But Alice had an instinct that some- 
thing had occurred more than common. 
She had seen Kenneth give his letter 
after dinner ; she saw Gertrude give the 
reply after breakfast, While Gertrude 
was departing, she saw Kenneth step 
out on the terrace from the breakfast- 
room, and turn towards the shrubbery, 
reading as he went. She saw him stop 
—tear the letter with his teeth, stamp 
it into the earth, and give way to the 
wildest gesticulations. She saw Sir 
Douglas return from putting Gertrude 
into the carriage, and cross the lawn as 
if to speak to Kenneth. She saw the 
latter advance to meet him, casting one 
hurried look behind where he had 
crushed the letter with his foot. Swiftly, 
noiselessly, she descended also to the 
garden. She was in time to hear Sir 
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Douglas say, “ Kenneth, I wish to speak 
with you ;” and to hear the latter reply, 
“ Not now, I can’t; I am going down to 
Torrieburn : meet me there ; I must be 
there by noon.” She was in time, though 
Kenneth turned quickly after he had seen 
Sir Douglas re-enter the house, toscramble 
together the torn papers he had ground 
down with his heel, and one fluttering 
bit that was rustling along the hedge of 
holly, and beat a rapid retreat with that 
treasure-trove in her hand. She saw 
Kenneth return to the spot, search, look 
up as though he thought the wind might 
have carried the fragments away, pick 
off the holly-hedge just such another 
morsel as that she held, and tear it into 
smaller pieces, which he scattered on the 
air, and then, pale and moody, turn to 
the house. She locked herself into her 
turret-chamber and read with greedy 
eyes that seemed to eat the very words. 
She looked from that high window, and 
saw both Kenneth and Sir Douglas, at 
different intervals, take the direction of 
Torrieburn, and little sturdy Neil go 
forth with his own dog and gun, and 
the careful old keeper. 

Glenrossie was empty of its inhabi- 
tants! She too could go out: could go 
and see the blind and dying man. Yes, 
but first she would see—would ascertain 
—would pay a little visit of inspection 
nearer home. 

She was going to Gertrude’s bright 
morning-room. 


It was very bright and still. There 
was no chance of interruption. Ger- 


trude’s maid had accompanied her lady ; 
so had Lady Charlotte; but even had 
there been such a chance, Alice would 
have easily found some plausible excuse. 
Was she not working the corresponding 
portiere to that which suggested such 
visions of Pluto’s bad conduct to Ger- 
trude’s mother ? 

With gleaming, half-shut eyes, she 
scanned all the objects round, and rested 
them at last on a little French escritoire, 
set with plaques of old Sévres china. It 
was locked—but what was that to Alice ? 
She had a great variety of keys; and 
French escritoires are not protected by 
either Chubbs or Bramahs. Nor was 


she trying this lock for the first time— 
though beyond reading Lorimer’s account 
of Mr. Frere, she had never hitherto 
found anything to reward her trouble in 
opening it. Now she felt sure she 
would be more fortunate. And the 
event proved the correctness of her 
expectations. The papers had been 
somewhat hastily thrust back the night 
before, and peeping out from the half- 
doubled blotting-book, as though abso- 
lutely offering itself for inspection, was 
the insolent, wild, loving letter of Ken- 
neth’s, and the rough copy (if rough 
copy that can be called which had so 
few verbal corrections, and so com- 
pletely conveyed the sentiments of the 
writer) of the torn and gravel-stained 
answer, with which his blind rage had 
dealt so hardly in the garden. 

Alice nearly danced for joy! She 
laid the paper flat, compared it with the 
other, and gave little strange, trium- 
phant pats to its outspread surface. 
Then she sat long, in mute, half-frown- 
ing, half-scanning consideration; and 
then she jumped up with a suddenness 
that Eusebia herself could scarcely have 
rivalled, and crushed all the paper to- 
gether in her hands, with a wild laugh. 
Then once more she smoothed them 
out, rolled them neatly together, shut 
the escritoire, made a mocking curtsey 
to the empty chair in which Gertrude 
habitually sat ; said aloud, in a mocking 
voice, “ Adieu, milady!” and left the 
morning-room once more to its bright 
silence, unbroken to-day, even by the 
boom of the bee, or the outside twitter 
of the birds; the windows being all 
closed, and everything marking the ab- 
sence of that sweet mistress whose 
happiest hours were passed there. 

Then Alice went forth on her mission 
of charity, and visited the dying beggar. 
Her visit was prolonged till the day 
began to wane, for death at times seemed 
very near. When the clergyman arrived, 
Alice was still there, and the man had 
rallied. He spoke feebly of trying to 
reach his native village, and of dying 
there. Alice rose and prepared to leave 
him. “I will come again, if I can, 
to-morrow,” she said, in her quiet tone ; 
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and looking up in the clergyman’s face, 
as she rolled some papers together, “I 
have been reading him something I 
copied,” she said; “I thank you for 
sending to me about him.” 

With those words, and a little gentle 
bow, and tranquil shake of the hand 
to the minister, she departed, leaving 
that good old successor of Mr. Heaton 
gazing after her slender figure with un- 
mixed approbation of her conduct. 

“ But, indeed, it’s not to be marvelled 
at, in a sister of gude Sir Douglas,” was 
his half-uttered sentence, as he turned 
back into the dim cabin, and sat down 
by the box-bed, in the groping depths of 
which lay the sick man. 

The little light that entered from the 
open door gleamed rather on the frame- 
work of the bed, than on the bed itself ; 
except on the outer edge, where, white 
and blanched, on the ragged, green tar- 
tan quilt, lay the helpless and attenuated 
hand of the sufferer. 

The good minister lifted that hand 
with some kindly, encouraging word ; 
as he did so, he remarked a deep- 
indented scar beyond the knuckles, 
“ Ye’ll have been hurt there, some time, 
puir bodie,” he observed, compassion- 
ately. 

The sick man moaned, and answered 
faintly, “ We'll no murmur at trouble 
the Lord sends. I was chased in Edin- 
burgh by some laddies, and whan I was 
nigh fallin’, I caught by a railing, and 
the spike just wan’ into me! It wasa 
sair hurt; but I’ve had mony blessins, 
tho’ I’m cauld now to my very marrow.” 

And so saying, the blind man slowly 
and tremblingly drew in his hand, under 
the dark tartan coverlid, and lay still 
and apparently exhausted. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
A SCENE WITH KENNETH. 


Smr Dovetas had made up his mind, 
after long reveries, that Kenneth should 
leave Glenrossie. Gertrude had not 
spoken to him on the subject. He 
dared scarcely argue the matter openly 
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to his own soul, far less to her, but 
he was not the less resolved. 

They met then at Torrieburn. Ken- 
neth had shot some birds on his way, 
and was carrying his gun with a listless, 
gloomy brow, as if there were no plea- 
sure left in that or anything else for him. 
He had also obviously taken repeated 
draughts from the flask of whisky he 
carried at his belt ; and the dull glare 
which Sir Douglas loathed to see in 
his eyes, was already perceptible there, 
though it was a little past noon. 

They sat down on some felled timber, 
and Sir Douglas went straight to his 
point. 

*“* Kenneth,” he said, “I have resolved 
to speak to you about leaving Glenrossie. 
A great deal has come to my knowledge 
since first you and Eusebia made your 
home with us, which, had I known it 
at first, would perhaps have prevented 
my ever proposing to you to come.” 

Kenneth drew a long draught from 
the whisky-flask, and, in a thick angry 
voice, he muttered, “ Has Gertrude— 
has your wife—been complaining of me 
to you?” 

* No, she has always taken your part 
—always endeavoured to explain away 
or conceal differences between you and 
Eusebia, as well as those:events which 
—which, perhaps—” and here Sir 
Douglas hesitated, “which, most as- 
suredly, I had better have known at 
the time they took place.” 

Again Kenneth had recourse to the 
flask, and said, with a bitter laugh, “ It 
was not I, at least, who kept you in 
ignorance of them.” 

Sir Douglas felt the blood flush to 
his temples ; he strove to be calm. 

“No, Kenneth ; it was not you. I 
cannot doubt, however, that they were 
kept from me for a good motive. We 
cannot undo the past; what I have to 
think of is the future. It is repugnant 
to me to live with you on other terms 
than those of the most loving cordiality 
and freedom from restraint. That cor- 
diality—that free affection”—Sir Dou- 
glas’s voice broke a little—“ cannot exist 
as it did. It may return, Kenneth— 
God grant it may !—but feeling as I do, 
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and knowing what I do, there is change 
enough to make me wish a further 
change, and that is ’ 

“Pray go on, my dear uncle, go on, 
old fellow! Don’t mind me!” 

Kenneth was rapidly becoming more 
and more intoxicated. 

“That change is that we shall part, 
Kenneth, at all events for the present. 
I have loved you, in spite of all your 
faults ; I wiil endeavour to assist you to 
the last, in spite of all your imprudences ; 
but I will not live with you in the same 
home, because a 

“D—n it, speak out, and say you 
want to part me and Gertrude, and have 
done with it. Afraid of me, eh? a 
little late in the day, uncle, a little 
late———” 

A drunken, hollow laugh followed this 
speech, 

Sir Douglas rose, trembling with sup- 
pressed passion. 

“Kenneth,” he said, “do not break 
all the links that bind us together. 
However confused habitual excess may 
make your intellect, however little place 
love, and—I will not call it gratitude 
love and memory of what we have been 
to each other may hold in your heart, 
respect the purity of others! Respect 
the spotless name of my wife. Better 
men than you have loved in vain, and 
borne it, and stood faithfully by a second 
choice. Parted!” continued he, almost 
as vehemently as Kenneth himself ; “you 
were parted before ever we were united ! 
Parted, boy! Gertrude and I are one 
-_ and you part now with us both, 

ill—if ever the day come in your per- 
verse heart—you can reason and repent.” 

So sternly—in all their many dis- 
cussions—had loving Sir Douglas never 
spoken to his nephew before. Never, 
to that spoiled and indulged idol ! 

It maddened Kenneth. What little 
reasoning power increasing irritation and 
increasing intoxication had left him, 
seemed to forsake his brain in a flash of 
hot lightning. He looked up, cowering 
and yet frenzied, from the felled tree 
where he sat, to the stately form with 
folded arms and indignant commanding 
countenance above him. He leaned 











one arm on the lopped branch to steady 
himself, and answered, swaying from 
side to side, speaking thickly, hurriedly, 
with an idiot’s laugh and an idiot’s 
fierceness. “ Pure,” he said, “ pure! 
Oh yes, pure and spotless ; they are all 
pure and spotless till they’re found out ! 
I loved in vain, did 1? Talk of my 
vanity : what is my vanity to yours, you 
old coxcomb? Parted! You can’t part 
us. I told you at Naples, and I tell 
you now, that she loved me—me—me ! 
and nothing but fear holds her to you. 
I'll stay here, if it’s only to breathe the 
sameair. Parted! Part from her your- 
self—tyrant and traitor! Part from her 
for ever, and be sure if J don’t marry 
your widow, no other man shall!” 

He staggered suddenly to his feet, 
levelled his gun full at Sir Douglas as 
he stood, and fired. 

In the very act he stumbled, and fell 
on one knee ; the charge went low and 
slanted : part of it struck Sir Douglas on 
the left hand, and drew blood. 

The shock seemed to sober Kenneth 
fora moment. <A gloomy sort of horror 
spread over his face. Then the idiot 
laugh returned. 

“ Thaven’t, haven't killed you, You're 
winged though, winged! Stand back! 
Don’t tempt me,” added he, with return- 
ing ferocity. 

Sir Douglas lifted the gun and flung 
it out of reach: then he spoke, binding 
his handkerchief round his hand. 

“You have not killedme. Go home, 
and thank God forthat. You have not 
made my son suddenly an orphan—as 
you were when first I took you to my 
heart. Oh! my boy, my Kenneth! 
what demon spell is on your life? 
Pray to God! pray!” and with the 
last broken words, a bitter cry, ending 
almost in an agonised sob, went up to 
heaven, and resounded in the dull ear of 
the drunken man. Many a day after- 
wards, and many a night in dreams, 
Kenneth saw that pale, sorrowful, com- 
manding face, and the stately form erect 
over his grovelling drunkenness, as he 
held by the branch of the felled pine, 
vainly trying to steady himself and rise 
from the half-kneeling, half-leaning 
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posture into which he had fallen. Many 
a lonely day in the sough of the wind 
in those Scottish woods, he heard again 
the echo of that “ exceeding bitter cry ” 
wrung from the anguish of a noble soul, 
and making vain appeal to his better 
nature. 

God gives us moments in our lives 
when all might change. If he could 
have repented then! If he could have 
repented ! 

Many a day he thought of it when 
Sir Douglas was no longer there, and he 
could see his face no more. 

There was a dreary pause after that 
burst of anguish, and then Sir Douglas 
spoke again. 

“Come no more to Glenrossie. Stay 
where you are. Eusebia shall join you. 
When I can think further of this day, 
and more calmly, you shall hear from 
me. Farewell, Kenneth !” 

The stately vision seemed to hold its 
hand out in token of amicable parting, 
as Kenneth raised his ‘bloodshot, stupe- 
fied eyes. He did not take the hand ; 
it seemed too far off, reaching from some 
better world. He crouched down again, 
laying his head prone with hidden face 
on the rough resinous bark of the lopped 
tree. Something for a moment pressed 
gently on the tangled curls of his burn- 
ing head, and passed away and left only 
the breath of heaven waving through 
them ; and as it passed, a sound, as of 
a heavy human sigh, melted also on his 
ear. 

A fancy haunted Kenneth that the 
hand of Sir Douglas had laid for that 
moment on his head, as it had laid 
many a day in his boyhood and youth, 
and that the sigh was his also. But 
these might be but dreains. 

All that was real, was the utter lone- 
liness,—when, after a long drunken 
slumber, he woke and saw the sun 
declining, and heard the distant music 
of Torrieburn Falls, monotonously sweet 
—and the clear song of the wooing 
thrush,—and looked languidly towards 
the house of Torrieburn, with its half- 
hidden gables, gleaming through the 
trees ; and the words came back to him 
clearly and distinctly, ‘‘ Come no more 
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to Glenrossie. Stay where you are. 
Eusebia shall join you. Farewell, 
Kenneth !” 

Was it all a black dream ? 
drunken, delirious dream ? 

No. 

Somehow, suddenly, Kenneth thought 
of his mother. For a man knows, if 
no one else on earth pities him, his 
MOTHER pities still! 

The drunken head bowed once more 
over the fallen tree, and half-murmured 
the word, “ Poor Maggie!” What 
easy showers of kisses and tears would 
have answered, if she had known it! 
But Maggie was away,—“ ayont the 
hills,’—swelling with her own share of 
sorrowful indignation at Kenneth’s con- 
duct, and trying vainly to reconcile the 
old miller and his rheumatic wife to 
their new abode. 

“ Cauld and strange!” “ Cauld and 
strange!” was all that rewarded her 
efforts. 


A black, 


CHAPTER L. 
ALICE IMPARTS HER DISCOVERIES. 


Tue next day was the Sabbath. Peace 
shone from the clear autumn sky, and 
glorified the common things of earth. 
Birds sang, flowers opened wide, stream- 
lets and falls seemed to dance as they 
rippled and rolled in the light. The 
freshness of the morning was over the 
cultured fields; the freshness of the 
morning was over the barren moor ; 
the freshness of the morning sparkled 
in the dewy glen. Neil had promised 
his old nurse to “step into her sheiling,” 
his mother being absent, and go with 
her to church ; for which the old woman 
was already pinning on her snowy cap 
and best shawl, and smiling, not at her- 
self, but at a vision of Neil, in her 
glass. 

Alice asked sadly and demurely, and 
very anxiously, if she might walk with 
her half-brother, and if he would mind 


- setting out half an hour “ too soon,” as 


she had something very particular to 
say to him. Sir Douglas consented. 
They walked in utter silence great part 
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of the way, as far as the “broomy 
knowe,” where Alice had first talked 
with him of “ kith-and-kin love.” There 
she halted, and there they sat down, 
there she reminded him of that day ! 
There—in a sort of frightened, subdued 
whispering voice—Alice said, “I know 
well that since that day I myself have 
forfeited much of my claim to brother’s 
love, though it seems to me even now 
that I love you better than all—ay, 
even better than my dream of wedded 
love! But whether I have forfeited or 
not, I feel I cannot bear others should 
deceive you; and I’ve brought to this 
place what must be shown, though it 
wring my heart in the showing, and 
yours in the reading. It’s all I can do, 
in return for your mercy and indulgence 
to me. All I can do in return is to 
prevent your being deceived by others ! 
God knows what we are all made of! 
I’ve not had an hour’s peace since I 
picked this up. Kenneth trampled it 
under foot just as you went to speak 
with him yesterday morning; and I 
was out gathering flowers, and then I 
thought it looked so unseemly in the 
garden-ground ; and then as I gathered 
it up I saw—I could not help seeing— 
some strange words; and at last—at 
last—oh ! Douglas, do not have any 
anger with me /—nor much with her, 
for it’s my belief there is witchcraft 
round her, and none can help loving 
her that see her.” 

Sir Douglas looked strangely into 
Alice’s eyes as she handed him the 
gravel-soiled, earth-stained papers. It 
was Gertrude’s writing ; of that there 
could be no doubt. And what was not 
Gertrude’s was Kenneth’s. 

Oh, God of mercy, what was to come 
to-day, after that yesterday of pain ? 

Sir Douglas lifted his bonnet from 
his brow and looked up to the serene 
heaven before he read. “Thy will be 
done. Tuy will be done,” said the 
trembling human lips. And hard was 
the struggle to echo the words in the 
shuddering human heart. 

Much has been said and written of 
the tortures of the Inquisition, and the 
cruelty of those who could look on and 


yet not show mercy. But what are 
physical tortures to torture of the mind ? 
What “grand Inquisitor” ever looked 
on with more stony indifference to 
unendurable suffering than Alice Ross 
as she watched the flush of colour rise 
to cheek and temple—fade to ghastly 
paleness—and big drops stand on the 
marble brow; while the breath of life 
seemed to pant and quicken as if suffoca- 
tion would follow. 

Even she started at the long moan 
which burst from that over-charged 
bosom, as her half-brother closed his 
eyes and leaned back on the bank. 

He had read it all. ALL. 

Not in vain had Alice Ross paid her 
long visit to the blind beggar with the 
indented scar on his thin right hand. 
Not for the first time—no, nor for the 
hundredth—was that hand exercising 
its unequalled skill at imitation and 
forgery ; nor that apt and tortuous brain 
devising schemes of ruin or vengeance 
on those who had offended him. 

The passionately torn letter, gravel- 
stained and soiled, had apparently its 
corresponding half, also gravel-stained 
and soiled (and carefully had Alice’s 
light heel and clever hands sought the 
very spot where Kenneth’s mad passion 
had ground it into the earth in the 
morning). But the half thatcorresponded 
in form, altered the whole sense of the 
letter. The sentences referring to her 
love for Sir Douglas were apparently 
addressed to Kenneth. Her notice that 
she would be in Edinburgh read like an 
appointment to him to meet her there. 
Her allusions to the necessity—* if all 
this torment continued”—of confession 
to her husband, barely escaped the sense 
that she had to make confession of a 
return of his unlawful passion. The 
letter only stopped short at a clear im- 
plication of sin. Perhaps even the two 
bold accomplices employed in its con- 
coction felt that on that hinge the door 
of possible credence would cease to open. 
All was left in doubt and mystery, 
except that to that bold avowal of guilty 
love an answer had been secretly de- 
livered, conveying all the encouragement 
it was possible toe give: referring to the 
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old days of Naples ; to the little note of 
adieu, telling him they were parting 
“for a time, not for ever,” that it was 
** better for him, for her, for ail.” 

The passage that hoped he “would 
see the decency, the necessity, of with- 
drawing from Glenrossie,” was a little 
fragment wanting in the torn sheet. 

No one could read the letter and still 
think Gertrude a true and holy-hearted 
wife ; though those who choose to give 
her “the benefit of the doubt,” might 
believe sin only imminent, not yet 
accomplished. 

The part that was forged was not 
more stained or spoiled than the portion 
which was no forgery. Every word 
fitted naturally in every sentence. If 
ever human being held what looked 
like proof incontrovertible leading to 
niiserable conviction, Sir Douglas held 
it that day, as he sat on the wild, fair 
hill with all the peace and beauty of 
nature spread around him. 

He rose at length, and held his right 
hand out to Alice; his left was ban- 
daged and in pain. She put her slender 
fingers forward to meet his touch, and 
felt the icy dampness that speaks of 
faintness at the heart. He cleared his 
throat twice before speaking, and then 
said with an effort: “I believe you 
have done right. Be satisfied that you 
have done right: it was a duty not to 
let me remain in ignorance.” 

Then he stood still and looked wist- 
fully out on the lovely scenery, the lake 
below, the hills above, the grim rocks 
of Clochnaben, the valley where smiled 
Glenrossie, the speck of white light that 
denoted where lay the Hut, with a still 
tinier spark of scarlet reflected from the 
flag, set up on the days they meant to 
visit it. 

* Fair no more! pleasant never, never 
again!” he murmured to himself, as he 
gazed ; then he turned slowly to Alice. 

“We must go on to church. Say 
nothing of all this to any fellow-crea- 
ture. Be as usual ; I shall, I trust, be 
as usual. This is the battle of Lire.” 

At the gate of the churchyard were 
the usual groups of men, women, and 
children, uncovered, greeting with smiles 
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and respectful curtseys their beloved 
chieftain and landlord. In general he 
had a kind word or sentence for each 
and all. He tried twice, but his voice 
faltered, for they inquired in return 
after “her Leddyship at the Castle,” 
and the answer choked in his throat. 

His boy Neil turned into the gate, 
holding the old nurse by the hand, and 
carrying her huge brown leather psalm- 
book, wrapped in a clean white cotton 
pocket-handkerchief. Neil gave it gently 
into her withered grasp, with a kindly 
pat on her shoulder, and turned to ac- 
company his father to their usual seat. 
Sir Douglas passed onwards as in a 
dream ; his face was very pale. 

* Papa’s hand, that he hurt yesterday, 
seems to pain him very much,” Neil 
whispered to Alice. She nodded de- 
murely without speaking. It was not 
right to speak in church. Neil ought 
to know that. 

Sir Douglas sat very pale, stiil, and 
stately by the side of his handsome 
little son, and many a kindly glance 
wandered to the pew when the boy’s 
full, sweet, and strong voice rose to 
join the psalmody. The young laird 
was the idol of Sir Douglas’s tenantry. 
‘He was just what auld Sir Douglas 
himsel’ had bin ; a thocht stouter, may 
be, but just the varry moral o’ him.” 

So the service went on, till all of a 
sudden Sir Douglas gave a deep audible 
groan. They were reading the first chap- 
ter of the Gospel of St. Matthew, and 
had come to the nineteenth verse :— 
“Then Joseph, her husband, being a 
just man, and not willing to make her 
a public example, was minded to put 
her away privily.” 

Young Neil started at the groan, and 
clasping his father’s hand in his own, 
looked anxiously up in his face, and 
half rose from his seat, as though 
expecting him to leave the church from 
illness. But Sir Douglas sat still, his 
eyes steadily fixed on the minister. 

It is strange that women who have 


‘been ‘falsely accused, never think of 


drawing consolation from the fact that 
the holiest of all the women whose 
lives are recorded, the one woman who 
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was permitted to be as it were the link 
between earth and heaven, according 
to the transmitted history of the Chris- 
tian religion, had to endure her share of 
earthly shame. Nor only that, but that 
a lesson as to the fallibility of all human 
judgment lies wrapped in the writien 
account of the conduct of her husband 
Joseph. He was a “just” man. A 
good man, merciful, affectionate, anxious 
to do that which was right in the sight 
of God; anxious to bear himself fitly 
and with all indulgence to his neigh- 
bour. But his human mercy extended 
only to “putting her away privily.” 
He would not put her to public shame, 
though his own trust was broken. That 
was the sum of all, till the angelic 
vision made all clear. 

As Sir Douglas listened, he also leaned 
to the side of that incomparable mercy 
which would spare shame. He knelt a 
little longer in final prayer than usual, 
before he passed out into the sunshine 
and greeted the assembled groups with 
a degree less of abstraction, still holding 
Neil by the hand. 

Arrived at Glenrossie, he shut himself 
up in the library and wrote. 

His letter was not long. It was 
addressed to Gertrude, and enclosed the 
gravel-stained papers which Alice had 
given him. He wrote the address and 
sealed it, with a firm unshrinking hand ; 
but long he sat and gazed at it after it 
was written, as if in a painful trance ; 
and when he rose from the table where 
he had been writing, be felt as though 
threatened with paralysis, and stood a 
moment holding by the brass-bound 
table, fearing he might fall. 

Then he passed to his own dressing- 
room, and sent for Neil. 
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“Neil, my boy,” he said, “I am 
going to London ; I am in great pain.” 
He paused, unable to proceed. 

“My dearest father! yes; I can see 
you are in pain. You will have some 
surgeon? How did you do it ? how could 
you get hurt?” And the innocent boy 
stooped with his eyes full of tears, arid 
kissed, with a tender little kiss, the 
bandage over the wounded hand. 

“I may be away more days than you 
expect, dear Neil. You will do all as 
if I were here—lessons : conduct: care 
in shooting : all—won’t you?” 

“JT will, father; I will Trust me, 
father. You can trust me, can’t you?” 
and the boy smiled, with his sweet 
candid eyes fixed full on his father’s 
face. 

“VYes—yes! O God! let me trust 
you, my son, if I never again trust any 
other human being!” 

And to the consternation of Neil, Sir 
Douglas flung his arms round his son’s 
neck and sobbed like achild. In the 
morning, while dawn was yet breaking 
and Neil lay yet wrapped in happy 
boyish slumbers, rapid wheels once 
more sounded softly along the great fir- 
avenue ; the caressing feathery branches 
that had bent over Gertrude’s departure 
the previous day, brushed over the roof 
of the carriage that now bore her hus- 
band from home. The squirrel leaped 
and scampered up the brown stems, 
and the scattering cones fell to the 
earth, and lay on the dewy grass in 
silence. 

Great was the silence in Glenrossie 
that day: the master had departed. 


To be continued. 








HOPE AND MEMORY. 


Eartu has each year her resurrection-day, 

When the spring stirs within her, and the powers 
Of life revive ; the quiet autumn hours, 

Ere the rough winter drives their warmth away, 
Wear pleasant likeness of returning May ; 

Oft in the soul, where all was dry and bare, 
Founts of fresh joy spring up, and heavenly air 
Plays round it, while along its desert way 
Blossom bright flowers of hope, and dull despair 
Melts like a cloud ;—and our dear Christ has said, 
There is a resurrection of the dead ; 

Then may th’ immortal spirit yet repair 

The freshness and the grace that here had fled, 
And in new strength and beauty flourish there. 


But as a ship, when all the winds are gone, 
Hangs idly in mid ocean, so the soul 

Helplessly drifting hears the waters roll, 

While in the heaven the breeze of hope dies down, 
And memory darkens round, and from the lone 
Vast sea dim shapes arise, and shadowy fears 
Cling like damp mists, and the long track of years 
(Where once the brightness of the morning shone) 
Lies strewn with wrecks of that rich argosy 

With which the bark sailed freighted to explore 
The unknown deep, and distant gleaming shore,— 
Keen, soaring hopes and aspirations high, 

Pure thoughts, and sunny fancies, and the store 
Of priceless gems from God's own treasury. 


But the still depths of th’ unreturning past 
Have buried more than blessings, nor alone 
Grief and regret blend with the wild waves’ moan 
Infinite yet not hopeless, In its vast 

And healing waters kindly Time hath cast 
Sorrows and sins, where in th’ eternal tide 
Heaves the full heart of God, and we confide, 
Not comfortless, to Him the First and Last, 

The secrets of our being.—Lo! the face 

Of ocean, kissed by the descending breeze, 

Breaks into smiles, and long-lost melodies 

Vibrate from earth to heaven, and a fresh grace, 
New-born of hope, lies on the breathing seas— 
The far-off isles shine in the golden space. 


C. E. P. 








SOME NOTES UPON THE CHARACTERS IN SHAKESPEARE’S 
PLAY OF MACBETH. 


BY FANNY KEMBLE. 


MacseTH is pre-eminently the Drama of 
Conscience. It is the most wonderful 
history of temptation, in its various 
agency upon the human soul, that is to 
be found in the universal range of 
imaginative literature. Viewed in this 
aspect, the solemn march of the tragedy 
becomes awful, and its development a 
personal appeal, of the profoundest 
nature, to every one who considers it 
with that serious attention that its 
excellence as a work of art alone 
entitles it to command. To every 
human soul it tells the story of its 
own experience, rendered indeed more 
impressive by the sublime’ poetry in 
which it is uttered; but it is the 
truth itself, and not the form in which 
it is presented, which makes the force 
of its appeal; and the terrible truth 
with which the insidious approach of 
temptation—its imperceptible advances, 
its gradual progress, its clinging perti- 
nacity, its recurring importunity, its 
prevailing fascination, its bewildering 
sophistry, its pitiless tenacity, its im- 
perious tyranny, and its final hideous 
triumph over the moral sense—is deli- 
neated, that makes Macbeth the grandest 
of all poetical lessons, the most powerful 
of all purely fictitious moralities, the 
most solemn of all lay sermons drawn 
from the text of human nature. 

In a small pamphlet, written many 
years ago by Mr. John Kemble, upon 
the subject of the character of Macbeth, 
and which now survives as a mere 
curiosity of literature, he defends with 
considerable warmth the hero of the 
play from a charge of cowardice, 
brought against him either by Malone 
or Steevens in some of their strictures 
on the tragedy. 

This question appeared to me sin- 
gular, as it would never have occurred 


to me that there could be two opinions 
upon the subject of the personal prowess 
of the soldier: who comes before us 
heralded by the martial title of Bel- 
lona’s bridegroom, and wearing the 
garland of a double victory. But, in 
treating his view of the question, Mr. 
Kemble dwells, with extreme and just 
admiration, upon the skill with which 
Shakespeare has thrown all the other 
characters into a shadowy background, 
in order to bring out with redoubled 
brilliancy the form of Macbeth when 
it is first presented to us. Banquo, his 
fellow in fight and coadjutor in con- 
quest, shares both the dangers and 
rewards of his expedition; and yet it 
is the figure of Macbeth which stands 
out prominently in the van of the 
battle so finely described by Rosse— 
it is he whom the king selects as heir 
to the dignities of the treacherous 
Thane of Cawdor—it is to meet him 
that the withered ambassadresses of the 
powers of darkness float through the 
lurid twilight of the battle day ; and 
when the throb of the distant drum 
is heard across the blasted heath, 
among the host whose tread it times 
over the gloomy expanse, the approach 
of one man alone is greeted by the 
infernal ministers. Their appointed 
prey draws near, and, with the presen- 
timent of their dire victory over the 
victor, they exclaim, “A drum! a 
drum ! Macbeth doth come !” 
Marshalled with triumphant strains 
of warlike melody ; paged at the heels 
by his victorious soldiers ; surrounded 
by their brave and noble leaders, him- 
self the leader of them all; flushed with 
success, and crowned with triumph— 
Macbeth stands before us; and the 
shaggy brown heath seems illuminated 
round him with the keen glitter of 
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arms, the waving of bright banners, 
and broad tartan folds, and the light 
that emanates from, and surrounds as 
with a dazzling halo, the face and form 
of a heroic man in the hour of his 
success. 

Wonderful indeed, in execution as 
in conception, is this brilliant image of 
warlike glory! But how much more 
wonderful, in conception as in execu- 
tion, is that representation of moral 
power which Shakespeare has placed 
beside it in the character of Banquo! 
Masterly as is the splendour shed 
round and by the prominent figure on 
the canvas, the solemn grace and 
dignity of the one standing in the 
shadow behind it is more remarkable 
still. How with almost the first words 
that he speaks the majesty of right 
asserts itself over that of might, and 
the serene power of a steadfast soul 
sheds forth a radiance which eclipses 
the glare of mere martial glory, as the 
clear moonlight spreads itself above 
and beyond the flaring of ten thousand 
torches. 

When the unearthly forms and greet- 
ing of the witches have arrested the 
attention of the warriors, and that to 
the amazement excited in both of them 
is added, in the breast of one, the first 
shuddering thrill of a guilty thought 
which betrays itself in the start with 
which he receives prophecies which 
to the ear of Banquo seems only as 
“things that do sound so fair ;” Mac- 
beth has already accepted the first 
inspiration of guilt—the evil within 
his heart has quickened and stirred at 
the greeting of the visible agents of 
evil, and he is already sin-struck and 
terror-struck at their first utterance ; 
but like a radiant shield, such as we 
read of in old magic stories, of virtue 
to protect its bearer from the devil’s 
assault, the clear integrity of Banquo’s 
soul remains unsullied by the serpent’s 
breath, and, while accepting all the 
wonder of the encounter, he feels none 
of the dismay which shakes the spirit 
of Macbeth— 


“ Good sir, why do you start, and seem to fear 
Things that do sound so fair ?” 


The fair sound has conveyed no foul 
sense to his perception, but, incited 
rather by the fear and bewilderment of 
his usually dauntless companion than 
by any misgiving of his own (which 
indeed his calm and measured adjura- 
tion shows him to be free from), he turns 
to these mysterious oracles, and, with 
that authority before which the devils 
of old trembled and dispossessed them- 
selves of their prey, he questions, and 
they reply. Mark the power—higher 
than any, save that of God—from which 
it directly emanates, of the intrepid 
utterance of an upright human soul— 


“In the name of 7ruth, are ye fantastical ?” 


At that solemn appeal, does one not 
see Thell’s agents start and cower like 
the foul toad touched by the celestial 
spear? How pales the glitter of the 
hero of the battle-field before the stead- 
fast shining of this honest man, when 
to his sacred summons the subject 
ministers of hell reply true oracles, 
though uttered by lying lips—sincere 
homage, such as was rendered on the 
fields of Palestine by the defeated 
powers of darkness, to the divine 
virtue that overthrew them—such as 
for ever unwilling evil pays to the 
good which predominates over it, the 
everlasting subjection of hell to heaven. 
“ Hail, hail, hail !—lesser than Macbeth, but 
greater,” &c. 
And now the confused and troubled 
workings of Macbeth’s mind pour them- 
selves forth in rapid questions, urging 
one upon another the evident obstacles 
which crowd, faster than his eager 
thought can beat them aside, between 
him and the bait held forth to his 
ambitious desires ; but to Ais challenge, 
made, not in the name or spirit of 
truth, but at the suggestion of the 
grasping devil which is fast growing 
into entire possession of his heart, no 
answer is vouchsafed; the witches 
vanish, leaving the words of impo- 
tent and passionate command to fall 
upon the empty air. The reply to his 
vehement questioning has already been 
made; he has seen, at one glimpse, in 
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the very darkest depths of his imagi- 
nation, how the things foretold may be ; 
and to that fatal answer alone is he 
left by the silence of those whose 
mission to him is thenceforth fully 
accomplished. Twice does he endea- 
vour to draw from Banquo some com- 
ment other than that of mere astonish- 
ment upon the fortunes thus foretold 
them :— 
“ Your children shall be kings ? 

You shall be king ? 

And Thane of Cawdor too—went it not so? 

To the self-same tune and words ?” 


But the careless answers of Banquo 
unconsciously evade the snare; and it 
is not until the arrival of Rosse, and 
his ceremonious greeting of Macbeth by 
his new dignity of Thane of Cawdor, 
that Banquo’s exclamation of— 

“ What! can the devil speak true ?” 


proves at once that he had hitherto 
attached no importance to the prophecy 
of the witches, and that, now that its 
partial fulfilment compelled him to do 
so, he unhesitatingly pronounces the 
agency through which their foreknow- 
ledge had reached them to be evil. 
Most significant indeed is the direct, 
rapid, unhesitating intuition by which 
the one mind instantly repels the ap- 
proach of evil, pronouncing it at once 
to be so, compared with the troubled, 
perplexed, imperfect process, half mental, 
half moral, by which the other labours 
to strangle within himself the pleadings 
of his better angel :— 


“ This supernatural soliciting cannot be ill-- 
Cannot be good! If ill, 
Why hath it given me earnest of success 
Beginning in a truth! I am Thane of 
Cawdor.” 


The devil’s own logic: the inference 
of right drawn from the successful issue, 
the seal whose stamp, whether false or 
genuine, still satisfies the world of the 
validity of every deed to which it is 
appended, Wiser than all the wisdom 
that ever was elaborated by human 
intellect, brighter than any light that 
ever yet was obtained by process of 
human thought, juster and more un- 
erringly infallible than any scientific 


deduction ever produced by the acutest 
human logie, is the simple instinct of 
good and evil in the soul that loves the 
one and hates the other. Like those 
fine perceptions by which certain delicate 
and powerful organizations detect with 
amazing accuracy the hidden proximity 
of certain sympathetic or antipathetic 
existences, so the moral sensibility of 
the true soul recoils at once from the 
antagonistic principles which it detects 
with electric rapidity and certainty, 
leaving the intellect to toil after and 
discover, diseriminate and describe, the 
cause of the unutterable instantaneous 
revulsion. 

Having now not only determined 
the nature of the visitation they have 
received, but become observant of the 
absorbed and distracted demeanour and 
countenance of Macbeth, for which he 
at first accounted guilelessly according to 
his wont, by the mere fact of natural 
astonishment at the witches’ prophecy 
and its fulfilment, together with the 
uneasy novelty of his lately acquired 
dignities— 

** Look how our partner’s rapt, 


New honours come upon him like our new 
garments,” &¢.— 


Banquo is called upon by Macbeth 

directly for some expression of his own 

opinion of these mysterious events, and 

the impression they have made on his 

mind, 

“Do you not hope your children shall be 
kings,” &c, 

He answers with that solemn warning, 
almost approaching to a rebuke of the 
evil suggestion that he now for the first 
time pereeives invading his companion’s 
mind :— 

“ That trusted home 
Might yet enkindle you unto the crown,” &c. 


It is not a little remarkable that, 
having in the first instance expressed so 
strongly his surprise at finding a truth 
among the progeny of the father of lies, 
and uttered that fine instinctive excla- 
mation, “ What! can the devil speak 
true?” Banquo, in the final deliberate 
expression of his opinion to Macbeth 
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upon the subject of the witches’ pro- 
hecy, warns him against the semblance 
of truth, that combined with his own 
treacherous infirmity, is strengthening 
the temptation by which his whole soul 
is being searched :— 
** But it is strange, 


And oftentimes to win us to our harm 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths,” &c. 


Although these two passages may 
appear at first to involve a contradiction 
almost, it seems to me that both the 
sentiments—the brave, sudden denial of 
any kindred between the devil and truth, 
and the subsequent admission of the 
awful mystery by which truth sometimes 
is permitted to be a two-edged weapon 
in the armoury of hell—are eminently 
characteristic of the same mind. Obliged 
to confess that the devil does speak true 
sometimes, Banquo, nevertheless, can 
only admit that he does so for an evil 
purpose, and this passage is one of innu- 
merable provfs of the general coherence, 
in spite of apparent discrepancy, in 
Shakespeare’s delineations of character. 
The same soul of the one man may, with 
no inconsistency but what is perfectly 
compatible with spiritual harmony, utter 
both the sentiments: the one on im- 
pulse, the other on reflection. 

Here, for the first time, Macbeth en- 
counters the barrier of that uncompro- 
mising spirit, that sovereignty of nature, 
which as he afterwards himself acknow- 
ledges “ would be feared,” and which he 
does fear and hate accordingly, more and 
more savagely and bitterly, till detesta- 
tion of him as his natural superior, terror 
of him as the possible avenger of blood, 
and envy of him as the future father of 
a line of kings, fill up the measure of 
his murderous ill-will, and thrust him 
upon the determination of Banquo’s 
assassination ; and when, in the midst of 
his royal banquet-hall, filled with hollow- 
hearted feasting and ominous revelry 
and splendour, his conscience conjures up 
the hideous image of the missing guest, 
whose health he invokes with lips white 
with terror, while he’ knows that his 
gashed and mangled corpse is lying 
stark under the midnight rain ; surely 


it is again with this solemn warning, 
uttered in vain to stay his soul from the 
perdition yawning for it in the first hour 
of their joint temptation,-— 
‘* That trusted home 

Might yet enkindle you unto the crown,” &c. 
that the dead lips appear to move, and 
the dead eyes are sadly fixed on him, 
and the heavy locks, dripping with gore, 
are shaken in silent intolerable rebuke. 
In the meeting with the kind-hearted 
old king, which immediately follows, 
the loyal professions of the two generals 
are, as might have been expected, pre- 
cisely in inverse ratio to their sincere 
devotion to Duncan. Banquo answers 
in a few simple words the affectionate 
demonstration of his sovereign, while 
Macbeth, with his whole mind churning 
round and round like some black whirl- 
pool the murderous but yet unformed 
designs which have taken possession of 
it, utters his hollow professions of 
attachment in terms of infinitely greater 
warmth and devotion, On the nomina- 
tion of the king’s eldest son to the 
dignity of Prince of Cumberland, the 
bloody task which he had already pro- 
posed to himself is in an instant doubled 
on his hands; and instantly, without 
any of his late misgivings, he deals in 
imagination with the second human life 
that intercepts his direct attainment of 
the crown. This short soliloquy of his 
ends with some lines which are not more 
remarkable for the power with which 
they exhibit the confused and dark 
heavings of his stormy thoughts than for 
being the first of three similar adjura- 
tions, of various expression, but almost 
equal poetic beauty :— 

“ Stars, hide your fires ! 

Let not light see my black and deep desires ! 

The eye wink at the hand, yet let that be 

Which the eye fears, when itis done, to see!” 

In the very next scene, we have the 
invocation to darkness with which Lady 
Macbeth closes her terrible dedication 
of herself to its ruling powers :-— 


“Come, thick night, 


* and all thee in the dunnest smoke of 


hell, 
What can ca finer than this peculiar use 
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of the word pall ; suggestive not only of 
blackness, but of that funereal blackness 
in which death is folded up ; an image 
conveying at once absence of light and 
of life ?— 


«That my keen knife see not the wound it 
makes, 

Nor heaven peep through the blanket of 

the dark, 

To cry, Hold! hold!” &e. 

The third of these murderous adjura- 
tions to the powers of nature for their 
complicity is uttered by Macbeth in 
the scene preceding the banquet, when, 
having contrived the mode of Banquo’s 
death, he apostrophises the approaching 
night thus :— 

“ Come, sealing night ! 

Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day,” &c. 
(what an exquisite grace and beauty 
there is in this wonderful line !) 


* And with thy bloody and invisible hand 
Cancel, and tear to pieces, that great bond, 
Which keeps me pale !” 

Who but Shakespeare would thus 
have multiplied expressions of the very 
same idea with such wonderful variety 
of power and beauty in each of them ?— 
images at once so similar in their general 
character, and so exquisitely different in 
their particular form. This last quoted 
passage precedes lines which appear to 
me incomparable in harmony of sound 
and in the perfect beauty of their 
imagery: lines on which the tongue 
dwells, which linger on the ear with a 
charm enhanced by the dark horror of 
the speaker’s purpose in uttering them, 
and which remind one of the fatal fasci- 
nation of the Gorgon’s beauty, as it lies 
in its frame of writhing reptiles, terrible 
and lovely at once to the beholder :— 

“ Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood.” 

We see the violet-coloured sky, we 

feel the soft intermitting wind of 

evening, we hear the solemn lullaby 
of the dark fir-forest ; the homeward 


flight of the bird suggests the sweet- 


est images of rest and peace; and, 
coupled and contrasting with the gradual 
falling of the dim veil of twilight over 


the placid face of nature, the remote 
horror “of the deed of fearful note” 
about to desecrate the solemn repose of 
the approaching night gives to these 
harmonious and lovely lines a wonderful 
effect of mingled beauty and terror. 
The combination of vowels in this line 
will not escape the ear of a nice observer 
of the melody of our language: the 
“rooky wood” is a specimen of a happi- 
ness of a sound not so frequent perhaps 
in Shakespeare as in Milton, who was a 
greater master of the melody of words. 
To return to Banquo: in the scene where 
he and Macbeth are received with such 
overflowing demonstrations of gratitude 
by Duncan, we have already observed 
he speaks but little ; only once indeed, 
when in answer to the king’s exclama- 
tion, 
**Let me unfold thee, and hold thee to my 
heart,” 
he simply replies, 
‘* There if I grow, the harvest is your own.” 


But while Macbeth is rapidly revolving 
in his mind the new difficulties thrown 
in the way of his ambition, and de- 
vising new crimes to overleap lest he 
fall down upon them, we are left to 
imagine Banquo as dilating upon his 
achievements to the king, and finding in 
his praise the eloquence that had failed 
him in the professions of his own honest 
loyalty ; for no sooner had Macbeth 
departed to announce the king’s approach 
to his wife, than Duncan answers to the 
words spoken aside to him by Banquo :— 
‘True, worthy Banquo, he és full so valiant, 
And in his praises I am fed.” 
This slight indication of the gene- 
rous disposition that usually lives in holy 


_ alliance with integrity and truth is a 


specimen of that infinite virtue which 
pervades all Shakespeare’s works, the 
effect of which is felt in the moral har- 
mony of the whole, even by those who 
overlook the wonderful details by which 
the general result is produced. Most 
fitting is it, too, that Banquo should 
speak the delicious lines by which the 
pleasant seat of Macbeth’s castle is 
brought so vividly to our senses. The 

















man of temperate passions and calm 
mind is the devout observer of nature ; 
and thus it is that, in the grave soldier's 
mouth, the notice of the habits of the 
guest of summer, “the temple-haunting 
martlet,” is an appropriate beauty of 
profound significance. Here again are 
lines whose intrinsic exquisiteness is 
keenly enhanced by the impending doom 
which hovers over the kind old king. 
With a heart overflowing with joy for 
the success of his arms, and gratitude 
towards his victorious generals, Duncan 
stands, inhaling the serene summer air, 
receiving none but sensations of the 
most pleasurable exhilarations on the 
threshold of his slaughter-house. The 
sunny breezy eminence, before the hos- 
pitable castle gate of his devoted kins- 
man and subject, betrays no glimpse to 
his delighted spirits of the glimmering 
midnight chamber, where, between his 
drunken grooms and his devil-driven 
assassin, with none to hear his stifled 
cries for help but the female fiend who 
listens by the darkened door, his life- 
blood is to ooze away before the day- 
light again strikes at the portal by 
which he now stands rejoicing in the 
ruddy glow of its departure. Banquo 
next meets us, as the dark climax is 
just at hand; the heavens, obedient to 
the invocation of guilt, have shut their 
eyes, unwilling to behold the perpetra- 
tion of the crime about to be committed. 
The good old king has retired to rest 
in unusual satisfaction, his host and 
hostess have made their last lying de- 
monstrations, and are gone to the secret 
councils of the chamber where they lie 
in wait. Banquo—unwilling to yield 
himself to the sleep which treacher- 
ously presents to his mind, through the 
disturbed agency of dreams, the tempta- 
tion so sternly repelled by his waking 
thoughts—is about to withdraw, sup- 
posing himself the last of all who wake 
in the castle; for on meeting Macbeth 
he expresses astonishment that he is 
not yet abed. How beautiful is the 
prayer with which he fortifies himself 
against the nightly visitation of his soul’s 
enemy !— 
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“ Merciful powers, 
Restrain in me the accursed thoughts that 
nature 
Gives way to in repose.” 


Further on the explanation of these 
lines is found in the brief conversation 
that follows between himself and Mac- 
beth when he says, “I dreamed last night 
of the three weird sisters,” and it is 
against a similar visitation of the powers 
of darkness during his helpless hours 
of slumber that he prays to be defended 
before surrendering himself to the heavy 
summons that “lies like lead upon 
him.” It is remarkable that Banquo, 
though his temptation assails him from 
without in dreams of the infernal pro- 
phetesses, prays to be delivered not 
from them, but from the “accursed 
“thoughts that nature gives way to in 
“ repose ;” referring, and justly, his dan- 
ger to the complicity with evil in his 
own nature—that noble nature of which 
Macbeth speaks as sovereignly virtuous, 
but of which the mortal infirmity is 
thus confessed by him who best knows 
its treacherous weakness. 

Banquo next appears in the midst of 
the hideous uproar consequent upon 
Duncan’s murder, when the vaulted 
chambers of the castle ring with Mac- 
duff’s cries to the dead man’s sleeping 
sons—when every door bursts open as 
with the sweeping of a whirlwind, and 
half-naked forms, and faces white with 
sudden terror, lean from every gallery 
overlooking the great hall into which 
pour, like the in-rushing ridges of the 
tide, the scared and staring denizens of 
the upper chambers ; while along remote 
corridors echoes the sound of hurrying 
feet, and inarticulate cries of terror are 
prolonged through dismal distant pas- 
sages, and the flare of sudden torches 
flashes above and below, making the 
intermediate darkness blacker ; and the 
great stone fortress seems to reel from 
base to settlement with the horror that 
has seized like a frenzy on all its in- 
mates. From the midst of this appall- 
ing tumult rises the calm voice of the 
man who remembers that he “stands 
in the great hand of God,” and thence 
confronts the furious elements of hu- 
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man passion surging and swaying before 
him. 

Banquo stands in the hall of Mac- 
beth’s castle, in that sudden surprise 
of dreadful circumstances alone master 
of his soul, alone able to appeal to the 
All-seeing Judge of human events, 
alone able to advise the actions and 
guide the counsels of the passion- 
shaken men around him—a wonderful 
image of stedfastness in that tremen- 
dous chaos of universal dismay and 
doubt and terror. 

This is the last individual and cha- 
racteristic manifestation of the man. 
The inevitable conviction of Macbeth’s 


crime, and equally inevitable convic- 
tion of the probable truth of the pro- 
mised royalty of his own children, are 
the only two important utterances of 
his that succeed, and these are followed 
so immediately by his own death that 
the regretful condemnation of the guilty 
man once the object of his affectionate 
admiration cannot assume the bitterer 
character of personal detestation, or the 
reluctant admission of the truth of the * 
infernal prophecy beguile him into dan- 
gerous speculations as to the manner 
of its fulfilment. The noble integrity 
of the character is unimpaired to the 
last. 


A CHEAP TOUR NEAR HOME. 


THe best way to get from Coutances to 
Avranches is to divide the journey, and 
go by Granville—the cradle of Lord 
Granville’s family, as Perci close by here 
is of the Duke of Northumberland’s. 
Other noblemen also get their family 
names from these parts, a list of whom 
is given in “ Murray,” to which list we 
may add, according to Victor Hugo, the 
name of Tankerville. 

We, by mistake, took another route, 
and after a long drive of five hours, 
with some of the most infamous cattle 
ever seen, we found ourselves at the 
foot of a lofty hill, at the top of which, 
close over head, we were informed, was 
Avranches. The passengers dismount 
and the diligence toils up a zigzag. 

As you rise, the view gets grander 
and grander, until you look over a vast, 
interminable sheet of densely-wooded 
country, meeting the horizon in every 
direction but to the south-west, where 
the sky 


** Dips down to sea and sands.” 


There is not a distinct hill of any size to 
be seen anywhere, although the whole 
country is of considerable elevation. 
A pretty salmon-river comes winding 
along, and, just at the foot of the hill on 
which one stands, begins to expand into 


an estuary. When you have fairly 
arrived at the top of the zigzag, and are 
in the town, you find that it is a bright, 
pretty, clean place of considerable pre- 
tensions ; and also that the inhabitants 
have invented an entirely new nuisance. 
Having one of the finest jewels in Eu- 
rope in their keeping, they persistently 
bore you to death with it. 

I think the first person who proposed 
to conduct us to Mont St. Michel was the 
driver of the diligence, before I alighted. 
Then the thing fairly began. I asked for 
a truck for my luggage,—the man began 
on the subject directly. I went up 
street to see if there were rooms at the 
hotel,—the waitress began on Mont St. 
Michel before she would go into the 
subject of beds. The man sent down 
with me after the trunks, seemed abso- 
lutely determined that he should be the 
man and no other: Mont St. Michel was 
never out of his lips. After we were 
settled, and starting out for a walk, 
Monsieur the hotel-keeper ran after us 
a long way, to propose one of his car- 
riages. Madame went about with us 
on the stairs on the same subject. Nay, 
more than one or two men in the streets, 
when we were quite a long distance 
from home—men who had no business 
with us at all—speculatively stopped us 
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in the street to know if they could drive 
us to Mont St. Michel. And as we had 
made up ‘our minds not to go from 
Avranches at all, but from Pontorson, it 
was very annoying ; because to have let 
the word “ Pontorson” slip would have 
been to bring on a strong argument with 
any inhabitant of Avranches. We had 
to hold our tongues, and leave everybody 
under the impression that we were so 
ignorant and such dolts as not to be 
going at all. 

Turning into a very pretty and well- 
kept botanic garden, you see that vast 
expanses of sand are beginning to be 
seen between the stems of the trees ; 
and passing under those trees you find 
yourself on a lofty terrace looking down 
on the river, now winding from side to 
side of its sandy estuary. Beyond are 
the sands, away into the dim distance, 
bounded by the wild, low, wooded coast 
of Brittany, and the Rochers de Can- 
cale ; which latter run out into the sea 
like a ridge of broken glass bottles on a 
wall ; and when you have cast your eye 
over the landscape, you are pretty sure 
to exclaim, “ There it is.” 

Fifteen miles away from you, out in 
the middle of the broad, grey expanse, 
there rises something which is like a 
vast ship stranded upright, with all her 
sails set, and her masts and rigging 
standing : a pearl grey thing with “dark 
brown shadows. This is Mont St. Michel 
—one has seen it at last !—the Mont St. 
Michel of the Bayeux tapestry. “ Ve- 
nerunt ad Montem Michaelis” 
Will one ever forget it again? J think 
not. Even Arthur Young, at the same 
time the best and the worst of travellers, 
was impressed by it twenty miles off, at 
Granville, in Ais way: “ St. Michael’s 
“rock rising out of the sea conically, 
“with a castle at the top, a most sin- 
“ gular and picturesque object ;” very 
much so indeed. A pity he had not 
time to go nearer to it. 

Avranches is so eclipsed by this Mont 
St. Michel, which is still fifteen miles 
off, that one does not remember much, 





except that it is a bright and beautiful — 


town, and that there does not seem to 
be any church to it, save a miserable 


little one in the corner of a square. 
What would happen if one went to 
church to one quarter the extent of the 
Coutances people, one cannot think. 
There is a colony of no less than three 
hundred of “my countrymen” here who 
have come here, as the negroes say, “ for 
cheap,” and amuse themselves after their 
kind, chiefly, I believe, in trout-fishing, 
and going to the club. One is not 
writing a guide-book—Murray has done 
that; but no one should allow them- 
selves to go to the Hétel de France. 
This remark has only been wrung from 
us by the peine forte et dure. 

Descending the zigzags which ap- 
proach the town, on the other side from 
that on which we entered, a pleasant 
drive through a lower country well 
wooded with poplar, brought us to Pon- 
torson. It isa very dirty little place, but 
the domestic architecture gets quainter 
as one nears Brittany, and this is the 
border town ; the little river Cuesnon 
(flumen Cosnonis of the Bayeux tapes- 
try) dividing the two provinces. This 
is the best place from which to make 
your pilgrimage to the Mountain of the 
Holy Archangel, as the priests in their 
sonorous language call it. Here we 
stayed with ‘the Leroys, at the Hotel 
des Postes, and we got to like these 
people very much. On the first evening 
we walked five kilométres towards the 
bay, and, looking over the desolate fen 
(the river here being embanked as thou) 
in Lincolnshire), saw the great mountain 
of architecture soaring up within two 
miles of us, and saw also that we were 
going on the morrow to see one of the 
great things of our lives. How great, 
we little knew, nor will the reader, until 
he has been to see it. 

The morning was wild and dim ; the 
rains which were making in central 
France inundations almost as great as 
those of 1856, had ceased for an hour 
or two, as we started in a rickety little 
vehicle, drawn by a mad horse, and 
driven by Alphonse Leroy, the jolliest, 
the maddest French lad of eighteen 
(except his brother Louis) that I have 
met for many a year. For the first four 
miles we travelled over a horribly muddy 
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fen road, and expected every three mi- 
nutes to be cast into the ditch, The 
farmers’ long carts passed us in nearly 
a continuous train, carrying the blue 
mud from the low shore to the uplands 
for manure. These we had to pass, 
with one wheel in the ditch almost the 
whole way, Alphonse screeching and 
bellowing like mad. “ Hey donc! Hey 
duc! Ay peur!” Our horse would not 
go without driving, and then went as 
wild as you like. At length the mud 
mine was passed, and the road was in 
peace, getting sandy. At last we came 
to a tiny low auberge, “to the descent of 
postilions for Mont St. Michel,” where 
Alphonse descended for a minute, and 
then we whirled down between two sand 
dunes with a sickening lurch, and sped 
away across the Great Sands themselves, 
eighteen miles of them all around us ; 
and two miles to seaward, rising soli- 
tary four hundred and fifty feet out of 
them, nearly—if not quite—the most 
magnificent pile of Gothic architecture 
in the world. 

It was within two days of the full 
moon and I was anxious about the tide, 
unnecessarily it seemed. Alphonse was 
not very certain himself, for he drove 
like Jehu the son of Nimshi. But now 
we were on the level sands, fairly face 
to face with Mont St. Michel ; we had 
time to see it for about one minute, and 
then a storm, sweeping from the long 
promontory of Brittany, crept up and 
hid it from our view. An arch of 
nimbus caught the topmost pinnacle of 
the Cathedral, throwing a dark purple 
shadow across the mighty network of 
flying buttresses, and then the rain 
came down and hid it all from us, and, 
lashing up the sand in its fury, swept 
on to us, fighting bravely across the 
lonely sands, a mile from shore. 

My companion was fortunately to 
the windward side of our little hooded 

iage, and in some measure escaped. 
I, by holding up a rug, was able to face 
the fearful rain in some measure, and 
watch by degrees a great awful pyra- 
midal mass begin to show itself, dim 
and grey, through the raging rain. We 
were within a quarter of a mile of it, 


when we drove through the rain-curtain 
and saw it, almost overhead. Then 
there was a lurch of the carriage, and 
a medieval gate before us opened 
through a ramparted wall: bare-legged 
fishwives, with red petticoats scarcely 
reaching to their knees, and shrimping 
nets over their shoulders, going on to 
their work ; bare-legged fishermen in 
blue blouses, and children innumerable. 
Then there was a clattering scramble 
off the sands up a tide-washed cause- 
way, and so we passed under a dark 
arch into—the lower part of Clovelly! 
At least it was wonderfully like it. 

Seeing the formidable row of carriages 
standing, and in the narrow street, I 
feared that we had come on rather a 
full day, and should be plagued by the 
chatter of tourists (of whom en pas- 
sant, the English, let us say, from 
their natural stupidity and reticence, 
make far less noise than the French), 
but it was not so. These awful 
halls and corridors are so vast that 
fourteen or fifteen carriages full of 
people can lose themselves in them 
without making themselves offensive to 
one another. And, moreover, the 
“ Guiding” at Mont St. Miehel is, like 
all things in France (except an insig- 
nificant few), done so well, that parties 
can hardly meet. You follow one route 
through the whole of this wonderful 
stone labyrinth. In an hour and a half, 
which seemed like half an hour, the 
only people we met face to face were 
two recalcitrant priests with some éléves, 
who had guided themselves, and were 
coming the wrong way in defiance of 
precedent. 

A noble-looking Norman fisherman, 
bare-legged, came forward to guide us on 
the first part of our expedition. Pass- 
ing under three dark gates in succession, 
we turn to the right, and getting on to 
the ramparts began to ascend from one 
tier of them to another, and gradually to 
approach that splendid collection of 
Gothic halls commonly called “ La’ Mer- 
veille,” and which, vast as it is, is but a 
small part of the great convent fortress. 
Our guide pointed out the endless 
machicoulis on the walls, and told us that 
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Mont St. Michel was “no longer a 
prison,” convicts and soldiers being all 
removed, and the place under restoration 
by the Emperor. The villagers were 
fearfully poor in winter, he said, and 
judging from those we saw he certainly 
spoke the truth. 

One came slowly towards us along 
one of the ramparts while he was with 
us. Voili une malheureuse,” he said, 
and shook his head, and I watched her 
as she wearily and listlessly approached. 
She was a woman of from fifty to sixty, 
with a face which carried on it the ex- 
pression of having been smitten many 
times by some invisible hand which 
had left no mark or scar, only a look : 
a look of one waiting in dull patience for 
another blow. She did not whine or 
beg, as far as I remember, and not even 
speak, but held out a basket of some- 
thing to sell. Poor soul! they were 
nothing but the very commonest cockle- 
shells, worth a few shillings a cartload. 
We gave her moriey, a great deal for 
her, but her hand only mechanically 
closed on it, and she never thanked us, 
—the guide did that for her,—and we 
watched her go creeping away along the 
battlements, with her hand clasping the 
money, and I doubt not, the same worn, 
straightforward look in her face. 

At length our guide led us into a 
court-yard, in one corner of which is a 
noble arch, with a steep flight of steps 
ascending under its dark span: going 
up these, you leave the sunshine and 
enter the dim and awful solitude of 
the fortress monastery. Here the fisher- 
guide was dismissed, and we were taken in 
hand by a bright, clever youth of seven- 
teen, who did his duty to perfection. 

You come to a grille of vast strength, 
and, passing through it, enter the first 
chamber, a fine Gothic vestibule, “ La 
Salle des Gardes,” then you pass to the 
“ Grande Salle des Officiers,” and others 
which it would take half a volume to 
describe, and which in the main formed 
the hospice for the pilgrims; and so 
you pass on, mainly in dim twilight, for 
above an hour, from corridor to corridor, 
through hall after hall, until the mind 
gets confused as to their succession. 


With the good Abbé Pigeon’s book 
before me now, I can scarcely remember 
more than half of the different things 
of which he speaks. I remember that 
it was all wonderful beyond measure ; 
but one or two points remain fixed in 
the mind, beyond, as I think, all power 
of time to efface. I will try to give the 
reader some faint impression of those 
which struck one most. 

The dungeons are, on the whole, the 
most celebrated in Europe; and they 
remain very much as they were when 
they were built. I had a great curiosity 
to see these cachots of evil notoriety, 
and they came fully up to my expec- 
tations. You are passing through a 
dark tunnel-passage of some height, and 
of irregular flooring—very dark, but not 
so dark as to need candles—when you 
bethink you to look back. It is 
evident that you have advanced some 
way into the tunnel, for the last cross- 
light is some way behind; then you look 
before, and there is a sign of a faint, pale, 
ghostly light at the end of the passage ; 
and arriving at that end you get into the 
region of this melancholy light, and 
find yourself in what might be called so 
truly, “the hall of the lost footsteps.” 

It, is very lofty ; rude, but not irre- 
gular in shape. From whence the light 
comes you hardly care to inquire, but 
that light is dim and faint, yellow- 
brown, and melancholy beyond belief. 
It must change of course, somewhat, this 
light, with the blessed changing sun 
outside ; but when I saw it the sun 
was high, almost as high as it ever is, 
and the hideous melancholy of the 
place was profound. Where the light 
was a little brighter than elsewhere, at 
the upper end of the hall or cavern, 
there came down, appearing out of 
black darkness, a flight of stone steps, 
irregular in shape, size, and direction, 
from the upper regions, which were 
spanned by a broad round arch ; and 
it is worthy of notice, that among all 
the beautiful and remarkable objects 
which I saw that year, that arch and 
those steps remain almost the most 
vivid of all. You are now in the 
highest atmosphere of the highest 
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romance.” These are the famous dun- 
geons of Mont St. Michel, at which the 
world has shuddered for many cen- 
turies, The things you have read of 
were actually done here where you 
stand. You find yourself speaking in 
a whisper about it even now, British 
Philistine as you are supposed to be. 
They used to bring the prisoners here 
blindfold, and unbind their eyes in this 
very spot: in this, the most evil place 
I have ever seen; granite and iron, 
with a dim, dull hideous light over all, 
organic reproductive nature utterly 
banished, if that mattered in such an 
extremity. And then 

This was their last look in most 
cases, at what may be called light at 
all. The cachots, where they were to 
spend the rest of their lives, open out 
of this hideous hall, and remain there 
to this day. I chose what seemed to 
me the darkest, and asked the guide if 
there was an ouwbliette. He answering, 
*¢Non, ils sont fermées, ils sont trop 
dangereuses,” I went in, and requested 
my companion to shut me in, which 
she did. 

A fancy has possessed me concerning 
that cachot since : an idle one perhaps, 
but about as true as most prison narra- 
tives, possibly. Here it is, right or 
wrong. 

“T stayed there for five-and-twenty 
years, like the man who had been 
there before me. The first impression 
was that of a deep black darkness, as 
though a band of black velvet had been 
tied tightly across my eyes, so tightly 
that all possible rays of light being 
excluded from without, that inner and 
mysterious light, which we see on the 
darkest night when we are ill, began to 
tease the retina, and to bring a light 
in one’s eyes, uncertain and shapeless, 
threatening to bring forms with it, 
which one dreaded might be of the 
nightmare kind, and scare one to mad- 
ness: a light which seemed to come 
from within one: the light which one 
had taken in from the blessed sunshine, 
trying to force its way to freedom, 
through the hideous velvet mask of 
darkness with which I was surrounded. 





“For the first day, lying as I did, a 
ruined heap of lost hopes, lost schemes, 
lost ambitions, and of woes which 
would die by desuetude, and only be 
feebly galvanized by my reappearance ; 
in the darkest corner of this hideous 
little dungeon, I thought that this light 
came only from my own brain. But on 
the second or third day, as far as I 
remember, I found out that it was a 
real light, a little dribble, so to speak, 
of the great sunshine which was flood- 
ing the sand-flat outside with blazing 
glory, and I got in time to love it; 
though there were four dark bars before 
it which I hated, more particularly the 
extreme right one, which had towards 
the upper part a bulge like the great 
brutal chést of the man who had done 
me this irreparable wrong. 

“You ask me to remember how I 
passed my time in the darkness for 
twenty-five years. I cannot tell you. 
I cannot tell in what order came the 
phases through which my mind went, 
under this discipline of my brother 
man. I should say, now, that in all 
probability before my memory went the 
Barmecide phase came first, when with 
my bread and water I gave great enter- 
tainments, and entertained my guests. 
I was a great diplomat at that time, and 
settled the map of Europe in an as- 
tonishing way. I was an orator, and 
denounced great statesmen : that was cer- 
tainly in this time, before memory went, 
because my jailer once said, while bring- 
ing in my bread and water, not un- 
kindly, ‘Friend, you are noisy, and 
you use abuse of the most violent cha- 
racter towards our gentle and deeply- 
loved king, Louis Quinze.’ I an- 
swered, ‘ Ask that Nero to hang me,’ 
and he said, ‘ Chut.’ 

“The craving after any form of or- 
ganic life was very bitter for a time; I 
cannot say for how long. A fossil in the 
granite would have been a friend; an 
Oldhamia radiata would have been to 
me some outward and visible sign of 
the God whom I had forgotten in my 
prosperity ; and the priests’ formulas had 
withered into deadness on my ears. I 
began to be alone: my imagination got 
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exhausted from want of feeding, and 
there were no Barmecide feasts now. 
I craved for something alive. The ima- 
gination of our forefathers,—carefully 
educated as they were by the priests 
into the habit of the non-observation of 
physical facts,—peopled these dungeons 
with toads and adders. My God, what 
would I have given for the companion- 
ship of a toad or an adder! 

“ Memory has not entirely died with 
me: but it has only partially revived. 
I am only sixty now, and yet I seem to 
have lived for a perfectly indefinite 
time. Camille Desmoulins came yester- 
day to take me out for a walk, and I 
took his arm and went down the sunny 
side of the street with him; a kind 
but wild Iad. I had told him all this by 
degrees, and he asked me how I got on 
in the later times. I answered, ‘ It 
was a never-ending fight against dark- 
ness, which has left me what you see 
me to be now.’” 

After this imaginary five-and-twenty 
years, I, like Eppie in the coal-hole, 
knocked to be let out again, and I was 
let out. My companion said that I was 
not in there above a minute, but it 
was quite long enough. 

But the cachot in which I spent 
twenty-five years of a wasted life, was 
by no means the worst. Our bright 
young guide pointed out to Monsieur 
that here was another much darker, 
which indeed was true, though as far 
as he showed us no one of them was 
absolutely dark. These cachots, how- 
ever, were mild mercy to the hideous 
arrangement, the position of which is 
pointed out,—the too famous “ Cage du 
Mont St. Michel.” The gallery in which 
it was erected is some twelve or fourteen 
feet broad. Across this were placed 
two rows of wooden beams of great 
thickness, but only three inches apart ; 
the space between the rows of beams 
being so narrow that the prisoner could 
walk forwards and backwards, without 
turning ; that is to say, as it seems, 
that he could lie on his face or on his 
back, but could not turn his body. The 
hideous details of such a form of im- 
prisonment must be left to the reader’s 
imagination. The last person imprisoned 


here was Teste Murray (Pigeon gives 
us but small information about such 
matters), a Dutch journalist who offended 
Louis Quatorze, and was illegally seized 
over the border. We are hy degrees 
becoming less cruel, which is a good 
thing for all parties, particularly the 
political minority. The suppression of 
the Indian Mutiny itself was at all 
events done in a different way; and 
Louis Quinze himself, though he did 
practise vivisection after the French 
manner on Damiens, at least pulled 
down the cage of Mont St. Michel; a 
measure which may strike an idle tourist 
as being somewhat of the same value as 
household suffrage limited by a fifty 
years’ residence for qualification. Let 
us hope that the world is getting less 
cruel. Indeed there is no doubt of it. 
The Gothic halls, following one after 
another, will please and impress you. 
A little French antiquary, not a native 
of these parts, said to me, “I have 
seen everything from St. Mark’s to 
Durham, and there is nothing like 
Mont St. Michel.” Other travelled 
people of the highest intelligence and 
position have confirmed his opinion to 
me; my own remark was, that if you 
piled all the Medieval architecture of 
the Rhine, from Bonn to Bingen 
together, you could make but a poor 
imitation of Mont St. Michel after all. 
I ought to know these parts pretty well, 
and I think I can hold my own on that 
score. The subterranean church, for 
instance, on whose elephantine pillars 
stand the foundations of the “* Oguvale” 
Cathedral, which at four hundred feet 
above the sea crowns this noble vege- 
tation of building like a beautiful flower, 
is very remarkable and wonderful. You 
are on, or as I remember, a little above, 
the summit of the rock here. You 
find yourself among a group of gigantic 
pillars in a dark vault ; almost all shade 
and but little light; a group of black 
granite, (really) Doric pillars, with a few 
little cross-lights sloping in; a thing 
you will find it difficult to beat on the 
Rhine at all events. This is the church 
of Notre Dame et de Saint Aubert 
Sous-terre. They are going to restore 


it, and the image of our Lady has 
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arrived from the manufacturer’s. I 
looked into a side chapel and saw the 
wonderful image of our Lady of dark- 
ness, lying on her back ready to be 
put up. 

It was a colossal statue of a coal- 
black negress dressed in gold, as black 
as the famous statue of our black Lady 
of Bornhofen, whose hordes of pilgrims 
I saw pass by at Boppart in 1845, after 
the fearful esclandre about the Holy 
Coat of Tréves. Our black Lady at Born- 
hofen winked (as well she might) on 
this great occasion, and so did a miracle 
greater than that of the Holy Coat of 
Tréves, which never did anything at all 
that one could hear of ; although they 
positively prayed night and day to 
it. “ Holy Coat, pray for us.” And 
so that portion of the Catholic popu- 
lation at that time inclined for pil- 
grimage resorted to Bornhofen rather 
than to Tréves. 

The Abbé Pigeon has written a most 
capital, somewhat enthusiastic, but not 
too enthusiastic handbook ; but unfor- 
tunately, we think, insists too much 
on the innumerable miracles performed 
at Mont St. Michel, such as the follow- 
ing :—It is the custom in many churches, 
he says, that the porters should keep 
watch all night. Such was never the 
case at Mont St. Michel, and for this 
reason: the angels were accustomed 
to come and sing there, and disliked 
being disturbed by mortals. But an 
unhappy man on one occasion deter- 
mined to wait up and hear them, and, 
contrary to all advice, hid himself and 
waited. He waited until midnight, at 
which time who should come into the 
church but the archangel Michael, the 
Virgin Mary, and St. Peter. The 
wretched man was soon discovered by 
the eagle-eye of St. Michael, who de- 
manded vengeance for such a liberty. 
The Virgin and St. Peter interceded for 
him, and got him time to repent; but 
between them they frightened the poor 
wretch so, that he died three days after. 
If any one complains that I have made 
this legend ridiculous, I beg to answer 
that such was my intention. 

Passing on through these underground 
regions for something close upon an hour 


(if you properly examine them), and 
with some new piece of beauty or horror 
or interest to keep your attention from 
flagging any part of the time, you at last 
come out into open day again, three 
hundred feet above the sea, and find 
yourself on a small plateau, and prepare 
yourself to see the church and the 
cloisters, the crowning flower of the 
whole, and find that the pinnacles of the 
church are now close over head, though 
still one hundred and twenty feet above 
you. 

This is a very pleasant place, this 
little plateau—very peaceful, very quiet, 
and very ajry. Three hundred feet 
below are the sands, eighteen miles 
broad, with the tide creeping in over 
them, and the gulls and cormorants 
feeding just in advance of the tide, 
croaking and clanking pleasantly, and 
flapping on just in front of the edge of 
the water. The Great Sands are bounded 
by the wild dim capes of Normandy 
and Brittany, from Granville to the 

tochers de Cancale ; and over head the 
great storm-beaten church thrusts up its 
needles into the blue—one of the most 
beautiful places, had I the art to describe 
it for you, in the world ; but our guide 
only told a story in some ten or a dozen 
words, and the sky seemed dark, and 
the sands weary and barren, and the 
capes dim, dull, and hopeless, and 
melancholy beyond description. It was 
a very old story he told in his ten or a 
dozen words: let us hope that there 
will be no more such. I take the liberty 
to tell it in a few more words than did 
our guide, 

A political prisoner had been confined 
here for a very long time, quite recently, 
not, as I understood, in the cachots, 
but in some better place. And he had 
sat there so long brooding over king 
and kaiser, and democratic chances, and 
the chances of nationalities, and all other 
chances and complications for the bet- 
tering of the world, in his way, that he 
had maddened himself, lost faith in man 
and God, and believed that the evil 
would win in the end. And so one 
morning, being let out to walk with his 
jailer, he broke from that jailer sud- 
denly, and jumped over this low parapet, 
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and all that the jailer saw, peering over 
after him, was a heap of clothes, one 
hundred and fifty feet below, among the 
rocks and shrubs, which heap of clothes 
and broken bones represented a living 


and thinking man, who had within him 


a perfect well-considered system for 
putting the world to rights, if only it 
could’ have worked, and he had been let 
to work it, neither of which things 
happened to be practicable; all the 
grand theories of king and kaiser, 
democracy and nationality, lying ruined 
in a heap of torn clothes, shattered 
bones, and bruised flesh, one hundred 
and fifty feet below on the cruel granite. 

Perhaps we may say it was not quite 
so bad as that. The man had said his 
say before he was maddened by im- 
prisonment, and his words lived, and 
are bearing fruit a thousandfold. Let 
us hope for the best. Although those 
who maddened this poor fellow, while 
they should have conciliated him and 
taught him reason, have not much right 
to expect much, yet we may hope that 
there is some place for them. Will 
Monsieur and Madame have the good- 
ness to look over the parapet? It was 
down there where he fell. Monsieur 
and Madame do so, and ask to see the 
cloisters. 

Two people have told me, in effect, 
that the cloisters at Mont St. Michel 
are the finest in Europe, and both of 
those people were more able to judge 
than nine people out of ten. Mr. 
Murray’s gentleman—surely a cautious 
and non-sensatignal gentleman—men- 
tions them as “a gem of Gothic archi- 
tecture,” and describes them uncom- 
monly well, as any one can read by 
referring to “ Murray’s France.” We 
did not measure them; but by taking 
into consideration the difference between 
the old French pied and the pied métrique, 
one does not say anything very far 
from the truth when one says they are, 
roughly speaking, nearly one hundred 
feet square. I will try to describe the 
row of open arches which divide the 
flags of the cloister from the friars’ quad- 
rangle : they are delicate little pointed 
arches, a trifle, I think, flatter than 


those we know as Early English, and 
they rest on delicate granite pillars. 
There are two rows of them between 
you and the quadrangle outside, and 
these two separate rows of arches are 
about three feet apart; but, although 
parallel, not coincident. So that when 
you are alongside of any one of these 
hundred and twenty arches, the inside 
tier does not correspond with the out- 
side tier. At the arch opposite to you, 
you find that the pillar of the outside 
arch exactly fits into the point of the 
inside arch, and then, looking down the 
line of arches, you find such a gradu- 
ated and systematic complication of 
angles, lights, and shadows, that you 
begin to think of the old dull days 
of Algebra, of your permutations 
and combinations. The colouring of 
this great gem is a dim grey-blue. 
Those who care about the details of 
ornamentation may care tv hear that the 
spandrils of the arches are so exqui- 
sitely ornamented with copies of vege- 
tation in a bluish limestone, that the 
like of it is not to be found in Europe ; 
and that the Emperor, as I understood, 
was having them photographed, or 
copied in some way or another. But 
then the Emperor does everything as 
far as I could find out, and does every- 
thing uncommonly well too. What a 
capital thing it would be for France if 
he were immortal, and would never die! 

The church is a fine church enough, 
in a splendid position. Its situation is 
probably its highest recommendation te 
a traveller, because here in Normandy 
one gets rather spoilt with churches. 
Coutances, St. Ouen at Rouen (not 
seen on this tour, but remembered), 
the bouquet of exquisite churcltes at 
Caen, and, last but by no means least, 
the stone ribs of Bayeux, which leap 
towards heaven, pause, and soar again ; 
all these churches rather spoil one for a 
merely fine church, like that which 
crowns the rock of St. Michel, four 
hundred feet above the sea. And the 
priests, with their usual sweet taste, 
have hung it all over with hideous 
calico banners, which has the effect of 
completely astonishing an ordinary 
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protestant traveller. If they were put 
up there for the mortification of the 
flesh, their object is accomplished ; if 
for the purpose of artistic ornamentation, 
I should suggest a consultation with 
our own Owen Jones, or with Geoffrey 
St. Hilaire; if on purely religious 
grounds, I bow my head, and have 
nothing more to say,—beyond this, that 
the sooner they are taken down the 
better. 

The church was restored by convicts, 
and looks very much as if it had been. 
It has been scraped so very clean. The 
convicts seem to have thought that the 
dirt was their allowance of meat and 
the church was the bone, they have 
scraped it so clean. However, in spite 
of the priests’ calico banners and con- 
victs’ scraping, the church is a noble 
church, and so we leave it and Mont 
St. Michel: hoping that we have given 
no offence to the good priests. 

Getting once more on to the sands, 
one notices a long dike of rough stone, 
running through the sands, straight 
towards Pontorson. This is the bound- 
ary of the river Cuesnon inscribed on 
the Bayeux Tapestry. The “ Editor” of 
the Bayeux tapestry—I say “* Editor,” 
because in these days the safe posi- 
tion for any man who dares trust 
himself to even an allusion to history, 
is to deny utterly every position, of 
every person who has ever committed 
himself to history, and so stand impreg- 

nable: on which ground, I follow those 
who deny that Matilda did the B pay eux 
tapestry at all:—the Editor of the ] say eux 
tapestry, the anonymous sempstress, has 
done a very neat piece of journalism 
about this very place. If you will care- 
fully study the Bayeux tapestry through 
a lor 1g afternoon, you will, I think, be 
unable to form any other conclusion 
than that it is, what the Americans 
would call, a great editorial. It is all 
so dead against Harold. One really 
begins to suspect that Matilda did it 
after all, though one would not commit 
oneself to it for an instant. 

And feeling that I have had to 
make the reader dimly appreciate the 


beauty of Mont St. Michel and have 
utterly failed, I leave it. Dol is the 
next place which claims one’s attention. 
Harold accompanied William across the 
sands from Mont St. Michel to Dol ; 
as may be seen by the Bayeux tapestry. 


William’s army got into the quick- 
sands, and Harold was most officious 


in getting them out of them,—a cir- 
cumstance which has been in a sly way 
twisted against Harold by the editor of 
the Bayeux tapestry. The same incident 
was used in a singular way, a thousand 
years later, by a gentleman who has left 
off funning to the great loss of that part 
of this generation who care for real 
humour, and who are unable to laugh 
at “ slap bang:” I mean Mr. Richard 
Doyle. When the Prince de Joinville 
proposed a new invasion of England, 
he was ready with his Bayeux tapestry 
n “Punch.” He reproduced this scene 
in his comical little wood-engravings, 
as “ Mishaps on ye wooden pavement.” 
I suppose we used to laugh too much 
in those days, for we laughed enough 
at that. But we are all getting older ; 
and besides, the temptation is removed. 

Those who wish for “Scenery” will 
get none on this route. There are no 
mountains, and the whole country con- 
sists of little fields, so closely , »cked in 
by great hedge-rows, so closely timbered 
with poplar, that the whole country 
looks like a vast woodland. The agri- 
culture has not developed since Arthur 
Young’s time. There is nothing grown 
but a little flax, a little tobacco, and 
buckwheat. I turned to my Arthur 
Young, expecting to find the country 
denounced. It was apparently below 
his contempt then, and it cannot have 
improved now, simply because it could 
never have been worse. 

And so we arrive, on this cheap tour 
of ours, at the entrance to Dol. You 
walk over blood and corpses in ap- 
proaching this place. Here the Ven- 
deans beat back the Republicans, and 
gained their last real victory. Let us- 
look at this place,—the battle-field of 
two armies of fools, the battle-field of 
two armies of giants. 
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TaereE ought, I think, to be some sort 
of Statute of Limitations about Inter- 
national Exhibitions. They serve as 
landmarks in the records of social 
life of an unpleasant kind. I observe 
already that ladies of a certain—or un- 
certain—age are beginning to repudiate 
all recollection of that first and fairest 
of the series, which sixteen years ago 
owed its beauty to the genius of a some- 
time English gardener. Yet, though 
their memory is short in this respect, 
mine is long; and I can remember 
strolling, with some of those of whom I 
speak, up and down the leaf-arched 
nave, and crushing by the side of others 
into the cage where the Koh-i-noor 
glittered in its glory. From these recol- 
lections I can form positive conclusions 
as to the dates of these ladies’ baptismal 
certificates which might possibly not be 
coinciding with the received and current 
opinion to which they are understood to 
have given their sanction. So in like 
manner I am afraid, if ever the weak 
desire of concealing my years should 
grow upon.me, the fact, that I knew the 
old Glass Palace well, will be brought 
up in judgment against me. It is all 
very well now, but ten, twenty, thirty 
years hence, the survivors of those who 
visited the first building will not perhaps 
be over-eager to recall their reminiscences 
of its glories. If we are to have exhi- 
bitions at the intervals of every decade 
or so, we shall possibly grow to think 
that poor old Colonel Sibthorpe was not 
quite so mad as we fancied at the time, 
when he waged deadly war against the 
late Prince Consort’s hobby. 

Sixteen years is not a long time ago. 
And yet the world has changed oddly, 
in many ways, since the May-day when 
the Queen opened the show which it 
was the fashion to call the Palace 
of Labour. Even so late as then, the 
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sort of humanitarian liberalism, which 
Carlyle did so much to crush, still reigned 
in the press, and to a considerable de- 
gree in society. If you look back to 
the papers of those days, you will find 
them filled with rhapsodies on the 
brotherhood of the nations inaugurated 
by this festival in honour of labour ; 
you will see glorifications of the victory 
of the pen over the sword, of the 
spindle over the bayonet ; you will seea 
sort of tacit assumption that the era of 
war was coming to an end, and that, in 
the words of a song very popular in those 
bygone days, there was “a good time 
coming.” At that time the Saturday 
Review was not; and Punch still bore 
the impress of the Douglas Jerrold 
school ; and even the 7'imes opened its 
columns to “ gushing” effusions on the 
progress of humanity. We have changed 
all that ; whether we have improved it 
all I am not equally sure. No doubt, 
the Palace of Industry did not usher in 
a millennium of peace. Since 1851 we 
have had three great European wars ; 
and, if I could credit the rumours I hear 
here at Paris on every side, I should 
say we were on the eve of another war 
exceeding all its predecessors in cost 
and magnitude. Sixteen years ago it 
would have been thought a kind of 
sacrilege to admit an implement of de- 
struction within the walls of the temple 
dedicated to the arts of peace. Now-a- 
days, needle-guns, canons rayés, Minié 
rifles, Whitworths, Armstrongs, Dahl- 
grens, Cavalli guns, and all the other 
ingenious contrivances by which the 
maximum of human life can be de- 
stroyed in the minimum of time, are 
awarded places of honour in our in- 
dustrial shows. And this fact seems to 
me to symbolize the change from 1851 
to 1867. It is not everybody who at 
all times can share Galileo's confidence, 
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and be so very sure that the world does 
move indeed. However, if, thinking on 
the contrast between the promise and 
the performance of international exhi- 
bitions, you half incline to the French 
cynic’s creed, thet the only thing im- 
mortal in the universe is “la bétise 
humaine,” you may derive consolation 
from the thought that in some respects 
we are not quite so foolish as we were 
in the year of grace 1851. It seems 
almost incredible now that at that date 
Englishmen, not insane in other respects, 
seriously imagined that the assemblage 
of an unwontedly large number of 
foreign tourists in London might be 
fraught with danger to the British con- 
stitution ; that precautions were taken 
and troops collected about the metro- 
polis to guard against some undefined 
and unknown peril. I wonder whether 
any of my readers recollect that a 
certain amount of public uneasiness 
was created during April 1851, by 
London being placarded over with bills 
announcing that “‘on the Ist of May 
the Jay would speak.” I believe the 
Jay turned out to be a new paper, 
which, if it ever spoke at all, spoke so 
feebly as to die unheard; but at the 
time the notice was thought to be a 
sort of rallying cry for the firebrands 
of the universe. Since then, I think, 
honestly, European nations have grown 
to know more about each other ; and, if 
exhibitions have not done away with 
war, they have modified those instinctive 
dislikes which the different peoples of 
Europe entertained towards each other. 

One of the fashions of the day in 
England is to vote exhibitions a bore. 
Yet somehow everybody goes to them 
under protest; and I suspect our 
countrymen will flock to Paris notwith- 
standing all their declarations that they 
are sick of the very name of an exhi- 
bition. Just about the time this number 
of Macmillan commences its thirty days 
of life would be the ideal period for a 
visit to the French Exhibition. As far 
as my experience extends, I should say 
the great majority of English tourists 
know very little of the true beauty of 
Lutetia. We English folk, with our 


passion for property, like to have a sort 
of vested interest even in the foreign 
spots we visit for pleasure. We have, 
as it were, annexed Switzerland ; and 
talk about it as if we were the sole 
discoverers, authors, and patentees of 
its mountains and lakes. In these Al- 
pine Club days, the sons and daughters 
of Albion count every hour lost that they 
spend on the road between Basle and 
London. Personally, I know scores of 
tourists who have been abroad every 
year of their lives since they left college, 
and who have only seen Paris for a 
couple of days in the dead autumn 
season, when the leaves are brown with 
dust, and the sun bakes the parched, 
glaring streets. There are some subjects 
you cannot speak the truth about. 
When poor Lord Brougham hazarded 
an opinion that Shakespeare was an 
over-praised man, he had to make retrac- 
tation in most abject guise. So it is not 
safe to speak about Switzerland except 
in superlatives. All I venture to assert, 
as a traveller who has seen many lands 
and many cities, is, that I know of no 
lovelier view than that on which you 
may gaze, and look, and gaze again, 
any summer evening, from the heights 
of St. Cloud and Sevres; where the 
fairest of fair cities lies stretched at 
your feet, sparkling in the rays of the 
setting sun. Cities, to my mind, have 
a strange beauty of their own, not 
inferior to that of Alps and glaciers. 
And if you want to view Paris 
aright, you should visit it in this early 
spring-time. In that clear air, and 
beneath that bright, dazzling sun, the 
bloom of verdure is far shorter-lived 
than it is in our moist, cloudy atmo- 
sphere. But while it lasts it is as fresh 
and bright as if it had been begotten 
within the four seas. So, if my advice 
could be taken, I should say to any 
tourist upon travelling thoughts intent, 
Do not wait for the end of the London 
season, and the Long Vacation, and the 
regulation travelling time, when Jones, 
Brown, and Robinson set out to see 
foreign lands ; but go to Paris now, while 
the French season lasts, and the green 
tints are on the trees, and you will alter 
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your traditional John Bull’opinion about 
Paris being an over-rated place. And 
of all the beautiful sights there to be 
seen and meditated upon, I think you 
will find that not one of the least beau- 
tiful is the much-abused Exposition 
Universelle. 

It has been the fashion in our papers 
to decry the building, as being an archi- 
tectural failure. Our regret at its sup- 
posed failure has been tempered by a 
subdued satisfaction. It is all very well 
for us to acknowledge the superiority of 
France in all matters of art and taste, 
but we do not exactly relish the acknow- 
ledgment. I have always thought that, 
in spite of Virgil’s famous repudiation of 
Roman supremacy in the artistic arena, 
the real way to flatter the public of 
ancient Rome would have been to tell 
them that, after all, their sculptors were 
not unequal to those of Athens. We 
may repeat with pride the “ Excudent 
alii spirantia melius cra,” and so on ; 
but what we really like are not disqui- 
sitions on the empire over which the 
sun never sets, but statements that the 
Royal Academy is a higher school of 
painting than the “Salon,” and that 
Landseer’s lions mark an epoch in 
sculpture. So we learnt, without un- 
mitigated regret, that the French had 
produced a great show building as 
hideous as if the plan had been selected 
by the Society of Arts from an open 
competition of British architects. Thus 
much we may honestly pride ourselves 
upon, that in what I may call the glass- 
shed order of architecture we have 
produced the only work of genius which 
the world has yet seen. Among all 
structures of the kind, the Sydenham 
Palace stands alone and unrivalled ; and 
the French Exhibition, if judged by 
comparison with it, is a lamentable 
jiasco. No person on earth can ever 
make the immense blank expanse of 
iron wall that forms the outside of the 
building anything but unsightly. No 
attempt of the kind has, however, been 


made : if the walls had been run up, as. 


you would fancy when first looking at 
them, simply as a temporary protection 
for some great building which was 


to be constructed within the enclosed 
area, they could hardly have been 
barer or plainer. But, if you look 
on the Exhibition from an utilitarian 
rather than a sentimental point of view, 
I think you must admit no plan could 
be more admirably contrived for its pur- 
pose than that adopted on the Champ 
de Mars. The Greek cross shape on 
which all previous Exhibitions have 
been constructed appears to me to be 
ill adapted fora monster show-room. In 
the forerunners of the present struc- 
ture we have had one grand central 
street of booths, and to that we have 
sacrificed everything. The courts in the 
back rows and the galleries were practi- 
cally refuges for the destitute,—places 
where the poor relations of the exhi- 
bition family were stowed away out of 
sight. The “upper ten thousand” exhi- 
bitors who got stalls on the sides of the 
main thoroughfare monopolized the 
attention of the public. Moreover, the 
distances to be traversed between one 
part of the building and another were 
necessarily immense; and anybody 
who wanted to compare the products of 
different countries had to perform a 
series of intricate journeys, which almost 
always resulted in leading you to the 
place you did not intend to go to. Now 
at the present Exhibition there is not a 
foot of ground wasted. It is hardly 
necessary to say that it consists of a 
series of concentric ellipses, each inner 
one lower in height than the outer ; so 
that if you could look down upon it 
from a balloon, I fancy it would have a 
sort of resemblance to a lath-and-plaster 
Coliseum. From one gallery to another 
you pass bya series of open passages, all 
converging towards the centre of the 
ellipse, the spot on which stands the 
temple destined to contain the crown 
jewels of France. If this description 
gives you any idea of the shape of the 
building—for my own part, I never met 
any written description of an architec- 
tural structure which did—you will see 
that you can pass very rapidly from one 
point to another. I havea very bad eye 
for distances, and the statement of the 
measurements of the Exhibition would 
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give me no very distinct notion of its 
size; but I can say from experience 
that, if you walk reasonably quick, and 
do not find your path choked up with 
sight-seers, or, what at this time is more 
probable, with cases half unpacked, you 
can get from any point to any point 
wjthin the building in five minutes’ easy 
walking. No doubt our old form was 
infinitely more preferable for people who, 
either because they did not like the per- 
sons they were likely to meet, or because 
they did like the person they were with, 
preferred comparative solitude. In our 
Exhibitions there were deserted regions, 
out-of-the-way corners, empty corridors, 
where you might stroll about in peace— 
out of sight, if not out of hearing, of the 
crowd of sight-seers ; but in Paris there 
is nothing of the kind. As you go 
round and round the long galleries, you 
are always surrounded by the tide of 
visitors, always being washed against 
the same waifs and strays in tle human 
current. For persons, therefore, who 
look on an Exhibition as a lounge, the 
building is ill constructed; the only 
spot where you can promenade or loiter 
about is the central ellipse, which is 
surrounded by a colonnade open to the 
air. There you may sit and make an 
appointment with your friends, and 


listen to music ; and, I fancy (though of 


this I am not sure), eat ices and consume 
absinthe ; but, when once the summer 
comes on, the heat in this exposed space 
will be tremendous, and even at the 
best it is a poor substitute for the grand 
promenade of our central naves. 

The very reasons, however, which 
diminish the value of the French build- 
ing in the eyes of loungers who come 
to be seen and not to see, render it ac- 
ceptable to exhibitors, and to the visitors 
who come in good faith to behold its 
contents. It can hardly be said that 
one place in the show is better than 
another for purposes of exhibition. I 
suppose the parts of the galleries adja- 
cent to the main radii or “ secteurs,”’ as 
the French call them, are considered 
the posts of honour. But if you once 
enter a gallery and get into the stream 
of visitors, you are carried naturally 


along it. And as you pass, unless you 
wilfvlly close your eyes, you cannot 
avoid seeing everything on your route. 
In our Exhibitions the public, either 
through the criticisms of the press or 
through its own instincts, picked out, 
before the building had been many days 
open, a certain number of courts or 
articles it deemed most worth seeing ; 
and, after this selection had been made, 
nine visitors out of ten confined them- 
selves to the central promenade, only 
turning out of it at points which led 
to the few courts in request, being out 
of the grand row. [But here in Paris 
you cannot pursue this Jack Horner 
policy; if you want your plum, you 
must eat your slice of pudding with it. 
If, for instance, you wish to see the 
French and Spanish collections of pic- 
tures, you must perforce pass through 
the English galleries, unless you are 
prepared to make a long detour for the 
purpose of avoiding them. There are 
no staircases, everything is on the same 
level ; and no exhibitor can complain 
that nobody saw his wares because they 
were placed out of sight. If goods fail 
to attract notice, it must be not because 
they are not seen, but because, right or 
wrong, the public does not consider 
them worth looking at. So if, as seems 
likely enough, Exhibitions should be- 
come permanent institutions, I think 
the French will justly claim the merit 
of having invented the form of building 
which will serve as the model for all 
future edifices of the kind. 

The limits of your space would not 
allow me to enter into any disquisition 
as to the merits of the different depart- 
ments ; and, long ere this, the news- 
papers will have given you detailed 
criticism of the various branches of art 
and manufacture displayed therein. 
Moreover, I own candidly that if such 
disquisitions were required I should feel 
myself disqualified for giving them. I 
confess to holding, amongst many other 
heresies, a belief that, to form any 
judgment on a subject, you must have 
studied it professionally. I have no 
doubt that I am wrong. A friend of 
mine, who is considered a high autho- 
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rity on Byzantine architecture, acquired 
his knowledge of the subject, as far as 
I could ever discover, while engaged in 
farming a sheep-run in New South 
Wales. Ancther pundit, whose opinion 
is received as gospel on all questions of 
the comparative excellence of English 
and Continental culture, knows the 
Continent through a holiday trip or 
two to Paris. I am acquainted distantly 
with a gentleman recognised as the chief 
judge of letters, whose sole qualification 
is that he has written poems which 
nobody ever read. But in spite of 
these, and countless examples I might 
quote, I adhere to the belief that 
amateur judgments are of very little 
value on professional subjects. About 
plate, pottery, jewellery, upholstery, 
machinery, lace, tapestry, and all the 
thousand other productions of which 
classified specimens are to be seen in 
the Paris Exhibition, I know nothing, 
and, what is more, know that I know 
nothing. And, if I am to confess the 
plain honest truth, I am not unhappy 
at my own ignorance. I like pretty 
things, or, what is the same, things 
that seem to me pretty; but as to 
comparing one article with another, or 
trying to understand the canons by 
which their respective merits are dis- 
cerned, all I can say is that it is not 
my line of business. How things are 
made is a department of human know- 
ledge I have never cared about. I have 
always, on the contrary, felt that the 
derided undergraduate who, according 
to legendary lore, when he was asked 
how the walls of Babylon were built, 
answered that he was not a bricklayer 
and had no intention of becoming one, 
made a remark of a highly philoso- 
phical character. 

Probably, if the truth were known, 
the vast majority of the visitors to this 
or any other industrial show are 
Gallios like myself. And I respect the 
managers of the French Exhibition 
because they have had the wit to see, 
and the candour to confess, 
public for whom they cater want to 
be amused as well as instructed. In 
1851, and even in 1862, we went in 
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for high art and elevating influences. 
The Crystal Palace at Sydenham was 
created as a sort of temple to intel- 
lectual culture. Plaster casts of illus- 
trious celebrities of art, science, and 
literature, with their names and dates 
inscribed beneath ; models of antedi- 
luvian animals ; collections of minerals ; 
aquariums and galvanic batteries; dis- 
solving views and scientific lectures,— 
were to be the chief attractions of the 
programme of the People’s Palace. But 
the people refused to be charmed into 
thinking they were amused when they 
were not; and so, at last, dancing 
dogs, Christmas revels, fireworks, comic 
songs, Punch and Judy shows, and I 
know not what, have been substituted 
for intellectual culture, with much profit 
to the management and with much 
satisfaction to the public. 

Profiting by experience, the French 
authorities have neglected no means of 
making the Exhibition pleasant to holi- 
day folk who go to have a stare at the 
show, not to improve their minds by 
studying the progress of art. I think 
it will be found that they have suc- 
ceeded excellently. In the first place, 
the eating arrangements are admirable. 
Within the building there are no re- 
freshment stalls; but the whole of the 
outer colonnade is pretty well one suc- 
cession of cafés, eating-houses, divans, 
restaurants, and beer-sellers. Casual 
French cooking is doubtless the best in 
the world,—that is, if you go into an 
eating place in France promiscuously, 
you have a better chance of getting good 
food there than you have anywhere else. 
But it is possible you may get tired of 
French drinks and French meats ; and, 
at any rate, variety in matters of food 
and liquids is always pleasing. In this 
circle of cafés you may dine and drink 
in turn with many nations, and may 
really learn something of the much 
neglected science of international cook- 
ery. You may eat real macaroni dressed 
with the Poma d’Oro sauce, and wash 
it down with Capri, as you would in 
Naples ; you may, if so inclined, feed 
upon genuine sauerkraut, with un- 
limited supplies of frothy Bavarian 
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beer ; you may have kabobs @ /a Turque, 
whatever they may be, and drink real 
Turkish coffee with the grits at the 
bottom ; you may perfume yourself 
with the flavour of Spanish dishes preg- 
nant with garlic ; you may scald your 
throat with tea made in the Russian 
fashion ; you may “ liquor up” with cock- 
tails and mint juleps of Transatlantic 
brewing, and remove the taste by true 
Boston crackers cooked in an American 
oven. 

But the real attraction of the Exhibi- 
tion to the goodly company of idlers, 
who, I suspect, could outpoll those, who 
eome to study, by overwhelming majo- 
rities, will be found outside, not inside, 
the building. Of all the summer gar- 
dens—Vauxhalls, ‘Tivolis,' Krolls, and 
Cremornes—which the world has known, 
this Paris pleasure-ground will be the 
prettiest. To every one who remembers 
what the old Champ de Mars was only 
two years ago, it seems impossible to 
imagine that the ground can bé the 
same as that on which Paris has 
ereated its scenic city of many lands. 
All round the central building there is, 
as it were, a fringe of gardens, and con- 
servatories, and chalets, and flower-beds, 
and grassy knolls, and ornamental ponds. 
The dwellings of a score of countries 
are supposed to be represented by the 
different booths with which the ground 
is covered. Many of the original are 
known to me. I have seen American 
log-houses, and Russian villages, and 
Swedish farm-yards, and Magyar barns ; 
and, judging from the amount of re- 
semblance between the originals and the 
models, I am disposed to be sceptical as 
to the houses in Japan and the mosques 
in Turkey being much akin to their 
fac-similes «displayed in Paris. But 


still, whether like or not, they are, one 
and all, very pretty ; and, indeed, the 
only structure on the ground which is 
positively ugly is a model English 
labourer’s cottage,—a model which, I 
am thankful to say, could not be matched 
in England. Possibly champions of the 
doctrine that an industrial display 
ought to be of a grave and instructive 
character, will opine that models of 
Egyptian temples and Turkish baths 
and Moorish mosques and Mexican 
shrines do not belong, to use a theatrical 
term, to legitimate exhibition business. 
Possibly they are right, and, with the 
best wish in the world, I cannot find 
much to say for the theatres and 
dancing-booths and open-air concerts 
with which, when the place is com- 
pleted, the gardens are to be adorned. 
Still, when the place is lit up on a still 
summer night, as it is to be, with 
thousands upon thousands of gas-lights, 
and the grounds are crowded with a 
motley multitude collected from many 
nations, the scene will be a picturesque 
one enough ; and will leave behind with 
those who witness it the recollection, so 
rare in life, of having seen something 
that of its kind was perfectly beautiful. 
I see that, in spite of enlightenment 
and scepticism, the great public is still 
passionately fond of the transformation 
scenes upon our stage, when glimpses of 
fairy land are produced with coloured 
lights, and spangles, and tinsel ; and so 
I suppose this taste for lights and 
colours and fireworks is imprinted some- 
how in our prosaic nature. This taste 
will be gratified on the evenings when 
the Exhibition gardens are thrown open ; 
and, unless I mistake the British public, 
they will like the Exhibition by night 
better than they do by day. 





